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e Mr. E. L. Cuicanor, 
author of The Working- 
man in Canada, was 
born in England and 
educated at St. Mary’s 
College, Rugby. In 1910 
he travelled to Western 
Canada where he spent 
a few years teaching in 
pioneer settlements and 
foreign colonies in Al- 
berta. For a time he was 
a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Cal- 
gary Herald. Later, while 
serving overseas with the 
Canadian Army, he was 
gassed and wounded. He 
rejoined the newspaper 
on his return and then 
left to become associated 
in a publicity capacity with the immigration and coloni- 
zation activities of the Canadian Pacific Railway. At 
present he is managing editor of a magazine of medical 
economics. 

Mr. Chicanot has done considerable free-lance writing 
and has contributed to hundreds of periodicals in Can- 
ada, the United States and Great Britain. As a result 
he has established for himself a reputation as an au- 
thority on immigration. More latterly he has done ex- 
tensive writing on social subjects. He has produced a 
volume of western verse and an anthology of Canadian 
mining verse, and has also had published two brochures, 
The New Immigration and The Future of Immigration. 





E. L. Chicanot 


e Our Lapy’s VacaBonD—as JOHN GIBBONS Calls himself 
—is an English journalist who walked the length of 
France on a pilgrimage to Lourdes equipped with but 
the clothes he wore and very little money. Avoiding the 
beaten track, he travelled by way of “back of beyond” 
and after several days of eventful mishaps arrived at 
Our Lady’s Shrine, a 
vagabond indeed. He 
has told the story of 
that vagabond journey 
in his first book, Tramp- 
ing to Lourdes, which 
was so well received 
that he went on tramp- 
ing some more through 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, 
Belgium and, in all, 
about twenty countries 
in Europe, then over to 
the United States and 
later down to the Sa- 
hara Desert. His Amer- 
ican travels are told in 
his recently published 
book, Is This America? 
He is a regular contrib- 
utor to The Universe 





John Gibbons 
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of London and has lectured extensively throughout the 
British Isles. In this issue of THE Sign he asks and 
answers the question Where Would You Like to Live? 


@ THE JUNE AND JuLy issues of THE Sicn contained arti- 
cles by F. J. Sheed expounding the thought of Curts- 
TOPHER Dawson. This month we have an article from 
this great Catholic thinker himself. The Tragedy of 
Christian Politics supplies solid mental pabulum for the 
thoughtful. 

Christopher Dawson was born in 1889 and was edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford. He entered the Cath- 
olic Church in 1914. He plans a group of five books 
covering world history—The Age of the Gods, The Rise 
of the World Religions, The Making of Europe, The 
Breakdown of European Unity and The Modern World 
—of which the first and third are already published 
and the fourth is about to go to press. 


e GLENN Warp Dressacu, internationally known Amer- 
ican poet, was born on a farm near Lanark, Illinois, on 
September 9, 1889, and is the only son of William Henry 
Dresbach and Belle Weid- 
man Dresbach. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Wisconsin and was Editor in 
Chief of The Wisconsin Mag- 
azine in 1910. 

Mr. Dresbach is the author 
of ten volumes of poems and 
his work has appeared in 
over fifty anthologies and 
school books, as well as in 
most of the important mag- 
azines in America and Eng- 
land. During the World War 
he served as a Captain in the 
United States Army. He is a 
winner of the George Ster- 
ling Memorial Prize, the 
Gipsy Sonnet Prize, and some other thirty national 
awards in the past twelve years. To this issue of THE 
Sten he contributes The Pheasant. 





Glenn Ward Dresbach 


e A DIVERSIFIED CAREER has been that of JoHN BUNKER 
who gives us this month Genius and Sanctity. He set 
out to carve a place for himself in the newspaper and 
literary world with a B.A. degree from Xavier University, 
to which was added later an LL.D. Reporter, reviewer 
and manuscript reader, he meanwhile contributed verse 
and articles to Scribners, The Bookman, Thought, the 
New York Times Book Review, etc. 

His acknowledged success brought him the position of 
lecturer in English verse at New York University and in 
magazine writing at the University of Cincinnati. Be- 
sides editorial work on many publications, Mr. Bunker 
has published his own book of poems, Shining Fields 
and Dark Towers. The father of five children, and at 
present the president of an advertising agency, he has 
lost none of the more than ordinary power of his pen. 

Our readers will, we think, enjoy his keen analysis of 
genius and sanctity in this issue. 
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The Church and the World 


A CATHOLIC looking out upon the world finds 
much to make him grieve. It would seem indeed 
that the Kingdom of God has been long in coming and 
that no sooner has one obstacle to its advent been 
removed than a dozen others arise to take its place. 

In Russia, Germany and Mexico the Church is 
openly and violently persecuted. In Spain she is 
struggling for her very life. In several other countries 
the forces of anti-Catholicism appear ready to awaken 
at any moment to new measures of hostility. The 
spectres of Communism and Fascism loom large and 
menacing on the horizon of Christendom. States ani- 
mated by these hostile ideologies threaten to attack 
one another over the prostrate form of religion. 

The persecution in Germany epitomizes all that is 
worsi in this attack on the Church. It is not merely the 
old frontal assault of the Kulturkampf. It is also a 
subtle insidious attack aimed chiefly at youth and 
the clergy. The greatest propaganda machine in his- 
tory, supported and encouraged by the government 
itself, delivers its battering-ram blows against the 
temple of religion. Already the Nazis exult that the tide 
of battle runs in their favor. In an article on the 
Church, a Nazi publication recently proclaimed: 
“Roman Catholicism evidently will not be able to hold 
its own against National Socialism in Germany.” 

Gloating over the demise of the Church has been 
so frequent in history that it brings a smile to the lips 
of the informed. No generation has passed but has 
heard the cry of triumph of Christ’s enemies over the 
death of His Church. And no generation has passed 
but has heard that cry of triumph die on faltering lips 
and echo the words of Julian the Apostate “Galilean, 
Thou hast conquered.” 


GERMAN Catholics are bearing the brunt of what 
may well be called a totalitarian attack on the 
Church, And yet if statistics mean anything there are 
evidences of a renewed religious life among the 
Catholics of that country. Reports from the Archdiocese 
of Munich show an increase of thirty-three thousand 
in the Catholic population since 1936. There has been 
a notable increase in baptisms, marriages, religious 
burials and ordinations. In Spire there has been an 
even greater increase especially in the number of 
Communions and Easter Communions. 

Cardinal Faulhaber declared recently, according to 
a correspondent in the Tablet of London, that so many 
young men are seeking to enter the priesthood, in 
spite of really formidable difficulties, that he is startled 
by their manifestations of unselfish devotion. These 


young seminarians and priests are something of a 
living miracle. They are training to be leaders of a 
race of “Athletes for Christ.” who must run the gauntlet 
of countless temptations without swerving. 

The bishop of one diocese recently said “that never 
in the memory of man has the purely religious out- 
look been better. His parishes report that 80 per cent 
of the men go to Communion monthly; that donations 
are made with unparalleled generosity: and that a 
truly remarkable solidarity between the clergy and 
laity has set in.” 

What is taking place in Germany is well explained 
by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Konrad Groeber, 
Archbishop of Freiburg, when he said recently in his 
appeal for Catholic Charities: “Catholic Christianity is 
being eliminated from public life to a constantly grow- 
ing extent, and must therefore come closer all the time 
to those silent, but none the less stronger and more 
fruitful periods of the Catacombs.” 


HERE is another side to the picture, it is true. There 

are numerous traitors and apostates. The Church, 
living again the life of Christ, must endure betrayal 
and must suffer again the agony of the Cross. But to 
the Cross succeeds the resurrection. To the darkness 
of Calvary succeeds the glory of Easter. 

As Christopher Dawson well says in “The Tragedy 
of Christian Politics” which appears in this issue: 

“When Our Lord spoke of the future He gave His 
disciples no optimistic hopes, no visions of social prog- 
ress; He described all the things that we are afraid of 
today and more—wars, persecutions, disasters and 
the distress of nations. But strange to say He used 
this forecast of calamity as a motive for hope. "When 
you see these things,’ He said, ‘look up and lift up 
your heads for your redemption is at hand.’ 

“That may seem a strange philosophy of history, 
but it is the authentic philosophy of Christ, and if the 
prospect of these things causes us to hang down our 
heads instead of lifting them up, it shows that there is 
something wrong with our point of view. I know we 
are apt to feel this doesn’t apply to us—that it merely 
refers to the end of the world. But to the Christian the 
world is always ending, and every historical crisis is, 
as it-were, a rehearsal for the real thing.” 


Fath Moaphenn Mui ? 









e [N DUNKIRK, N. y., there has arisen an interesting and 
important question to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of the readers of THe Sicn. The case is impor- 

tant not so much for the 


: particular question involved 
The Dunkirk but because of the principles 
School Case underlying the whole affair. 


The facts of the case are as 
follows: Rev. Aidan English, C.P., Pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dunkirk, N. Y., petitioned the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city to grant the use of the athletic field 
connected with the public high school to St. Mary’s 
Athletic Association under certain limited conditions. 
This Athletic Association is composed of students who 
attend St. Mary’s High School, a-school supported by 
St. Mary’s Parish of Dunkirk. 

The petition for the use of the field was referred by 
Mr. Frederick Darling, Superintendent of Schools at 
Dunkirk, to Dr. Ernest Cole, Deputy Commissioner and 
Counsel for Education in the State of New York. In 
his reply, Dr. Cole quoted a constitutional provision 
which denies the use of any State property to “any 
school or institution of learning wholly or in part 
under the control or direction of any religious denomi- 
nation, or in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught.” His conclusion was that the granting 
of the petition of St. Mary’s Athletic Association by 
the Dunkirk Board of Education would be a violation 
of the Constitution of the State of New York. Accord- 
ingly the request was refused by the Dunkirk Board 
of Education. 

In the meantime Father Aidan obtained many other 
legal opinions, among which was that of Mr. John J. 
Bennett, Jr., the Attorney General of the State of New 
York. Contrary to Dr. Cole, these opinions held that the 
request of St. Mary’s Athletic Association could be 
eranted at the discretion of the Board of Education 
without the violation of any constitutional provision. 
The Board, however, has continued to reject the peti- 
tion at subsequent meetings and insists that anyone 
who asks them to act differently is demanding that 
they act illegally. 


e THe above facts are vitally important to Catholics 
not only of Dunkirk but throughout the entire country. 
First of all let it be noted that the Board of Education 
has no right to make the 
legal opinion of Dr. Cole the 
law of the land. This they 
really have tried to do inso- 
far as they accuse those who 
see the question in a different light of seeking illegal 
action. Dr. Cole’s opinion is only an opinion and has no 
more weight in itself than the opinions of other legal 
authorities. 

But aside from this it is important for Catholics to 
know that, if provisions of the Constitution of New 
York State, or any other State, are going to be inter- 
preted in the manner of Dr. Cole and the Dunkirk Board 


Important 
Catholic Rights 


CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


of Education, then we shall have a flagrant instance 
of discrimination against Catholic taxpayers and. their 
children. If, in accordance with the principles of free- 
dom of education, Catholics send their children to 
schools where their religion is respected and taught, 
then they will be penalized doubly. Not only will they 
be taxed to support public schools which they do not 
use but they will be taxed to supply transportation 
facilities, athletic fields and equipment, secular text- 
books, public health services and many other things 
for the children who attend the public schools, but at 
the same time be told that their own children cannot 
share in these benefits unless they attend the public 
schools. Catholics are willing to forego the use of the 
secular teaching provided by the State, but that does 
not mean that they are willing or that they ought to be 
deprived of the other services which are provided for 
the general welfare of the community. 

Do Catholics cease to have a claim upon these bene- 
fits because their children attend parochial schools? 
Has the State the right to say to Catholics that it is not 
interested in the welfare and convenience of their chil- 
dren unless they go to public schools? Let no one say 
that in making demands for such services Catholics 
are demanding State support for their Church. They 
are merely asking for rights and benefits which are 
extended or should be extended to citizens as citizens 
and not on the grounds of any church affiliation. The 
principle involved in this matter has been laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Louisi- 
ana textbook case when it held that the providing of 
secular textbooks for parochial school children out of 
public funds is not an aid and benefit to a church but 
to the citizens who are the parents of these children. 

Let Catholics arouse themselves and demand their 
rights as citizens. Too long have they taken it for 
granted that they have no right to share in certain 
public funds unless their children attend public schools. 
If the Dunkirk case serves to focus the attention of 
Catholics on this point and stirs them to action it will 
have served a great purpose. Especially let it inspire the 
Catholics of New York State to take advantage of the 
revision of the State Constitution, now being considered 
in Convention, and: urge the members of the Convention 
to adopt amendments which will eliminate the possi- 
bility of interpretations of the Constitution in the man- 
ner of the Court of Appeals in the Bus Bill case, of Dr. 
Cole and the Board of Education in the Dunkirk case. 


e Since the beginning of the civil war in Spain two 
years ago, there has been practical unanimity among 
Catholics in hoping for a speedy and complete victory 

for the Nationalists. Over- 


: whelming evidence pointed 
Catholics to the fact that Franco’s re- 
and Spain volt anticipated a carefully 


planned rising of the Reds 
which was to Sovietize Spain. Its first objective, par- 
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tially accomplished after the outbreak, was the destruc- 
ion of religion and of everything connected with it, in- 
cluding priests and nuns. 

After two years there are still Catholics who are un- 
convinced and who adopt an attitude of neutrality. 
Such a view is proposed by a few Catholic publications 
and by at least one review published by Catholics— 
which after all is a different thing. It looks very much 
to us like the old story of the whole regiment being out 
of step but Johnnie. 

Last year the Spanish Bishops issued a joint pastoral 
reviewing the situation in Spain. It was an authorita- 
tive vindication of the Nationalist uprising. Nine hun- 
dred prelates of the Church, including Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, without counting Superiors of re- 
ligious orders, have made formal reply to this joint 
pastoral. Many prelates, not content with the collective 
message, sent individual messages. Among these are the 
Cardinals of the Roman Curia, 14 French Bishops, in- 
cluding Cardinals Verdier and Baudrillart, and prelates 
from many other countries. 

These replies form a Catholic plebiscite in favor of 
the Nationalist cause in Spain. A pamphlet is soon to 
be published analyzing these messages and giving the 
three principle statements on which almost all the 
Bishops are agreed. They are 1) The war in Spain is a 
holy war in defense of religion. 2) Spain is a martyr 
country because of all that her Bishops, priests and 
faithful have suffered simply through being Catholics. 
3) Spain is defending by her war, western civilization, 
directly threatened by Russian Communism. 

With these declarations of the Bishops of the Cath- 
olic world we are in complete agreement. They state the 
views which we have adopted and defended since the 
beginning of the civil war in Spain. 


e THE great fuss made in the press of England, France 
and the United States over the bombing of British ships 


—not on the high seas but in Spanish ports—is illogical © 


to say the least. So great was 


: : the furore aroused in Eng- 
Bombing Ships land that there was some 
in Spain danger for a time that the 


bombing might result in the 
downfall of the Chamberlain Government and the re- 
turn of Anthony Eden to power—an event which 
would have moved Europe a long step nearer to war. 

The British argument is that belligerent rights have 
not been granted the combatants in Spain and there- 
fore there is no reason why the ships of a foreign 
nation should not enter any port in that country for 
purposes of trade. To bomb ships carrying on this peace- 
ful trade is a crime under international law and a hos- 
tile act. 

This argument is the result of a head-in-the-sand at- 
titude toward the Spanish war. As a matter of fact there 
is a war going on in Spain; there are belligerents there 
and there have been for over two years. The purpose 
of the international law granting certain rights to 
belligerents is to cover just such a condition as exists 
in Spain and if certain governments refuse, for reasons 
of their own, to face the facts then, in our opinion, they 
should take the consequences. 

Carried to its logical conclusion the British argument 
would demand the right of free access to an inland city 
besieged by an enemy. We wonder what their attitude 
would have been had the Italians or Germans insisted 
on this right and demanded that they be permitted to 
bring supplies to those besieged in the Alcazar at Toledo. 

There is a very simple solution for the whole ques- 


5 


tion and that is for British and other foreign ships to 
stay out of Spanish ports that are military objectives. 


e THERE have been many indications from the South of 
Ireland of a spirit of good will and tolerance to all. 
The citizens of Eire have manifested a magnanimity of 
which all who have Irish 

blood in their veins may well 

4 A Study be proud. Dr. Douglas Hyde, 

in Contrasts Protesant President of 
Catholic Ireland, stands as a 
symbol and a challenge to a world embittered by racial, 
national and religious enmities. The Irish Republic has 
done all in its power to manifest its good will toward 
the Protestant minority with a result that there is 
greater unity in that country now than ever in the past. 

Even toward England, the ancient enemy, there is 
a growing feeling of good will. A small incident, but 
one significant of the new order, is related by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. It took place during 
the handing over of Spike Island, one of the most im- 
portant forts in Southern Ireland to the Irish people. 
Irish officers fraternized cordially with the British and 
as the tender moved away with the British troops on 
deck, the Irish Army band played “God Save the King” 
while the troops were at salute. 

It is too bad that the same conditions do not exist in 
Northern Ireland. There, Protestant hatred continues 
to prevail. Orangemen celebrated the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne on July 12th with accustomed big- 
otry, burning effigies of Eire’s President, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde and Premier Eaman de Valera and denouncing 
everything Catholic. 

e & a 


e One of the most remarkable developments of the 
political scene in Europe in recent years has been the 
decline of France until she is rated today in some quar- 
ters as a secondary power. 
There. have be*n- many con- 
tributing causes to this weak- 
ening. Sanctions against 
Italy at the outbreak of hos- 
tilies in Ethiopia not only alienated Italy but threw her 
into the arms of France’s ancient enemy, Germany. The 
Rome-Berlin axis constitutes a veritable barrier of steel 
separating France from her allies in Eastern Europe. 
This has made her dependent on England, so that in 
matters of foreign policy her ministers are tied to the 
coat-tails of the British foreign ministry. . 

Internal troubles too have not been wanting to ag- 
gravate the difficulties. Lucien Corpechot, formerly edi- 
tor of the Echo de Paris declares: “All Frenchmen are 
conscious of the failure of the experiment of the Front 
Populaire. A certain number of them are beginning to 
realize that that experiment tended much less to the 
establishment of labor reforms, and to the solution of 
social problems, than to the revolutionizing and utter 
overthrow of the country. The documents which are 
gradually being brought to the knowledge of the public 
bear witness to the fact that France has just escaped 
being the victim of an unenviable honor. She had been 
chosen by Moscow to succeed unhappy Spain in the 
list of nations to be Sovietized.” 

A disease far more radical and dangerous than any 
of these has been eating at the very vitals of the nation. 
Through a widespread practice of birth prevention 
France is committing slow suicide. Writing recently in 
Temps Present, Adolphe Landry sounds a warning which 
it will be well for the Freneh to heed. 


Recent Develop- 
ments in France 








In 1875 there were a million births in France. In 
1936 there were 630,000 and the number is continually 
dropping. The number of deaths has dropped too but 
not as rapidly. There have been years since 1890 when 
deaths exceeded births. From 1935 on this will be the 
case each year. At this rate the population of France 
will drop from the present number, 41,000,000, to 31,- 
000,000 in 1985, in which year, at the present rate of 
decline, the births will number 127,000. 

If such a condition continues, it will not be by aggres- 
sion from without, nor by political troubles within but 
by the process of a slow suicide that France will meet 
her fate. 

The picture, however, is not all shadow. Many in 
France realize the gravity of the situation and are fac- 
ing it with faith and courage. A brighter side is ably 
presented in “France and Christendom” p. 11 of this 
issue. It will come as a revelation to those who are not 
familiar with the new currents of thought which are 
beginning to manifest themselves in French religious 
and social life. 


e Notutnc in the history of modern Europe can com- 
pare with the orgy of brutality in which the Nazis have 
indulged in their treatment of the Jews. In the security 

of our homes in a free land 


: we find it difficult to realize 
Evian and what it means to be deprived 
the Jews of the right to property, 


position, trade or profession 
—even that of citizenship, and to be driven to seek 
refuge—when even that is possible—in a strange land. 
If the essence of Christianity is the love of God and of 
our neighbor, here surely is an opportunity to exercise 
that Christian love of our neighbor. The treatment of 
the Jews in Greater Germany is a challenge to the faith 
of every Christian believer in the law of love. 

The United States Government took the initiative re- 
cently in calling together at Evian an intergovernmental 
committee to deal with the more urgent problems pre- 
sented by the task of finding a haven for refugees. A 
permanent committee was set up as the “Committee of 
32” which is to begin practical work on August 3rd in 
London. The new committee, though divorced from the 
League of Nations, is to co-operate fully with exist- 
ing services. 

The work of this committee will undoubtedly bring 
relief to many thousands. So great is the problem how- 
ever, that it cannot provide a means of relief for all the 
hundreds of thousands who are in need of it. 

Co-incident with a new outbreak of “human dump- 
ing”, as it is called, in Europe, comes further trouble in 
Palestine. Renewed outbreaks between Jews and Arabs 
makes more evident what has been clear from the be- 
ginning—that it is impossible to settle two peoples 
bitterly hostile to one another in the same land and 
expect them to get along together. Palestine is not and 
never will be a national home for the Jews. 

Russia has often been proposed as a home for the Jews 
because of its vast territory. This country is out of the 
question however as it would accept only Communist 
refugees. Other places mentioned are Ethiopia, Mada- 
gascar, Cyrenaica, Canada and Australia. 

No radical and final solution of this problem can be 
reached short of providing somewhere a home for the 
Jews where they can build up their own independent 
state in which their persecuted brethren can take 
refuge in case of need. Such a project appears vision- 
ary at present but nothing less will offer us a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 
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e THE rearmament race rolls merrily on its way with 

only an occasional shock to its smooth and unimpeded 

advance, such as that administered by President Roose- 

velt’s appeal for disarma- 

The World ment. Not that such an ap- 

peal is any more than q 

Arms Itself passing annoyance to those 

rulers who have started the 

arms race and who are setting the pace. They have cer- 

tain definite objectives, and until those objectives are 

attained by fair means or foul, they will grant no sur- 

cease to a worla burdened by tremendous armaments 
and made jittery by constant threats of war. 

In the meantime, a world afflicted with poverty and 
distress, suffering from a general economic maladjust- 
ment, spends sums of money which a generation ago 
would have been considered fabulous on arms and am- 
munition. While the cry of misery and want rings in 
every ear the great nations of the world are spending 
billions of dollars on instruments of destruction and 
murder instead of using these resources to stimulate 
productive industry, to provide medical care for those 
who need it, and to relieve the needy and unemployed. 

Worse than all this, we are endangering our very 
civilization itself. Speaking recently to a House of Com- 
mons that had just given unanimous consent to an 
expenditure of $1,750,000,000 during one financial year 
for rearmament, Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, well said “There have been other civilizations 
than ours. Tut-ankh-Aman was forgotten until he was 
dug up, and it is very possible that the things that are 
protecting our civilization are more slender than they 
are sometimes thought to be.” 

If modern man, in spite of his scientific achievements 
and educational advances, is willing to mortgage his 
civilization and pawn his hard-won resources in order 
to make war on his fellow man then there is indeed 
danger that our civilization will not survive. 


e REPEATED requests for an Index to THE Srien have at 
last been heeded. At considerable expense, and under 
the direction of a skilled librarian, we are publishing an 
Index for the seventeenth 
volume of THE Sien, August, 
1937—July, 1938. Because of 
complete and serviceable 
cross-references the Index is 
twelve pages. It is ten cents per copy. We expect to pub- 
lish a yearly Index. 

Students, librarians, priests and Sisters—in fact all 
who keep their back copies for reference by their numer- 
ous requests are responsible for this venture. Because cf 
the valuable material contained in each volume on his- 
tory, current events, sociology, fiction, literature, biog- 
raphy, international and national affairs, the Index will 
be invaluable. Speakers and writers, schools and study 
clubs will now have at their finger tips sources of informa- 
tion supplied by the most eminent Catholic writers. 

To those who have not given thought to the matter 
we suggest that they consider binding each year their 
copies of THE Sicn. Some of our back numbers are not 
available. Articles which have appeared in these issues 
and which are of considerable value cannot be obtained. 
A permanent record of American and world problems, as 
treated by gifted and experienced writers, will be pre- 
served for future reference by those who secure the 
Index to bind with their copies. 

We ask our subscribers to send in their orders and 
remittance without delay. As soon as it is off the Press 
the Index will be forwarded to those who desire it. 


Our Yearly 
Index 
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The Tragedy of Christian Politics 


In Spite of the Present State of the World the Christian is Bound to Believe 
That There Is a Spiritual Purpose in History and That God's Will is Being Done 


Norse could be more discour- 
aging to the man or woman who 
believes in the need for applying 
Christian principles to social and 
political life than the present state 
of the world and the present polit- 
ical outlook. 

We see everywhere the threat of 
war and the race for rearmament. 

We see the collapse of the hu- 
manitarian ideals of the League of 
Nations, collective security, the reign 
of law and the outlawry of war, in 
which so many Christians (chiefly, 
it is true, Protestants but also many 
Catholics) have put their trust dur- 
ing the last twenty years. We see war 
in China, war in Spain, the danger 
of war in Central Europe and the 
threat of civil strife in France. 

We see everywhere the appeal to 
naked force against individual and 
group rights: Communist ideals 
realizing themselves in mass execu- 
tion and the ruthless suppression of 
minorities; the ruthless suppression 
of minority opinion in Central Eu- 
rope; the persecution of the Jews; 
while those who disapprove of all 
this give either open or veiled ap- 
proval to religious persecution in 
Spain. 

Finally the Catholic social experi- 
ment of a Christian corporate state 
in Austria has been blotted out and 
the Catholics have accepted their 
defeat, while the victory of the 
Catholic cause in Spain has been 
accomplished by a resort to the same 
use of force which has led to the 
suppression of Catholic action else- 
where. 

Now all this is a terrible blow both 
to idealists who believed in the tri- 
umph of peace and justice by the 
good will of the peoples, and also to 
the rationalists who thought that 
the world had outgrown war and 
national rivalry and that the time 
had come for a planned scientific 
social order, which would be demo- 
cratic and international and hu- 
manitarian. 

But ought it to be a blow to 
Christians too? Have we any reason 
to believe that a Christian social 
cerder could be immediately realized 
here and now? Have we any reason 
to suppose that the right side neces- 
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sarily wins? Or if we believe that 
it must win eventually, must it win 
this time, in this particular age and 
these particular circumstances? And 
finally, have we any right to suppose 
that history will proceed according 
to plan, that it will realize the hopes 
and ideals of men? In other words, 
is history a reasonable process or is 
it essentially incalculable and irra- 
tional? 

Now it seems to me that the 
Christian is bound to believe that 
there is a spiritual purpose in his- 
tory—that it is subject to the 
designs of Providence and _ that 
somehow or other God’s will is done. 
But that is a very different thing 
from saying that history is rational 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 
There are, as it were, two levels of 
rationality, and history belongs to 
neither of them. There is the sphere 
of completely rationalized human 
action—the kind of rationality that 
we get in a balance sheet or in the 
plans and specifications of an archi- 
tect or an engineer. And then there 
is the higher sphere of rationality 
to which the human mind attains, 
but which is not created by it—the 
high realities of philosophy and ab- 
stract truth. 


An Intermediate Region 


ut between these two realms 
there is a great intermediate 
region in which we live, the middle 
earth of life and history; and that 
world is submitted to forces which 
are both higher and lower than 
reason—there are forces of nature in 
the strict sense and there are higher 
forces of spiritual good and evil 
which we cannot measure. Human 
life is essentially a warfare against 
unknown powers—not merely against 
flesh and blood, which are them- 
selves irrational enough, but against 
principalities and powers, against 
“the Cosmocrats of the Dark Aeon,” 
to use St. Paul’s strange and disturb- 
ing expression; powers which are 
more than rational and which make 
use of lower things, things below 
reason, in order to conquer and rule 
the world of man. 
Of course if we were pure spirits, 
the whole process of history and hu- 
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man life might be intelligible and 
spiritually transparent. We should 
be like a man in calm weather on a 
clear tropical lagoon who can look 
down and see the lower forms of life 
in their infinite variety and the 
powers of evil like the sharks that 
move silently and powerfully through 
the clear water, and who can also 
look up and see the ordered march 
of the stars. 


A Pointed I[lustration 


UT THIS-is not given to man. The 
actor in history is like the cap- 
tain who sees nothing but clouds 
above and waves below, who is 
driven by the wind and the-current. 
He must trust in his chart and his 
compass, and even these cannot de- 
liver him from the blind violence of 
the elements. If he makes a mistake, 
or if the chart fails him, he dies in 
a blind flurry of dark water and 
with him the crew who have no re- 
sponsibility except to obey orders 
and to trust their officers. 

Well, it seems to me that the theo- 
logian and the philosopher aspire to 
the spiritual state, but they only 
attain to it partially and momen- 
tarily; for the rest of their lives, 
outside their science, they belong to 
the world of other men. But the pol- 
itician and the man of action are 
like the sailor, and the state is like 
the ship which may be wrecked by 
an error of a single man, and it 
makes no difference if it is a democ- 
racy or a dictatorship, just as it 
makes no difference whether the 
ship is sailed by the owner or 
whether the captain is chosen by the 
officers and the officers by the crew. 

It seems the very nature of history 
that individuals and apparently for- 
tuitous events have an incalculable 
effect upon the fortunes of the whole 
society. As Burke wrote: “It is often 
impossible to find any proportion 
between the apparent force of any 
moral cause or any assigned, and 
their known operation. We are 
therefore obliged to deliver up their 
operation to mere chance, or more 
piously (perhaps more rationally) 
to the occasional interposition and 
the irresistible hand of the Great 
Disposer. The death of a man at a 
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‘ritical juncture, his disgust, his re- 
treat, his disgrace, have brought in- 
numerable calamities on a whole 
A common soldier, a child, 
. girl at the door of an inn have 
‘hanged the face of the future and 
almost of Nature.” 

This has always been so, but it is 

1 in the most striking way when 
it comes to a question of moralizing 
politics or realizing social ideals in 
practice. It is here that we see most 
clearly and tragically the contradic- 
tion between human aims and his- 
torical results and the way in which 
fate seems to bring so much that is 
best in social endeavor to sterility 
or to disaster. Take two examples 
from the period of modern history 
which I happen to have been study- 
ing of late. First the frustration of 
social idealism. The great Revolution 
150 years ago was a deliberate at- 
tempt to moralize political relations 
and to create a new order based on 
moral principles which would vindi- 
cate the human rights of every in- 
dividual whatever his economic or 
social position. Under the guidance 
of men who believed most whole- 
heartedly in these ideals, it led 
nevertheless to as complete a sub- 
version and denial of those rights as 


nation. 


it is possible to conceive. It led to- 


the denial of freedom of conscience, 
and freedom of opinion; it led to 
terrorism and wholesale judicial 
murder, until every man of prin- 
whatever his principles were, 
had been exterminated and out- 
and society returned with 
ratitude and relief to the absolute 
ictatorship of an _ unscrupulous 
military despot. For Bonaparte ap- 
peared to his contemporaries as an 
angel of light in comparison with 
the idealists and social reformers 
who instead of creating a Utopia 
had made a hell on earth. 

In the second place, to take an 


cipies, 


lawed, 









example from the opposite side, 
there is the case of the war in La 
Vendée which brings up both the 
question of the just war and that 
of the conscientious objector. The 


‘men of La Vendée had every justi- 


fication for their resistance to the 
revolutionary government, since it 
had clearly violated the rights of 
freedom of opinion and religious 
liberty that were laid down in the 
constitution, and since the latter ex- 
pressly admitted the right of the 
citizen to resist the government in 
such cases. The actual occasion of 
the rising was moreover the question 
of military service in defense of the 
revolution against which the men 
of La Vendée had a direct and sim- 
ple conscientious objection. Hence 
the war in La Vendée which was at 
once a just war if ever there was one 
and a case of spontaneous popular 
resistance to compulsory service in 
what they considered an unjust war. 


Dire Effects 
ET what was the result? Instead 
of sending 12,000 conscripts to 
the army, of whom a small propor- 
tion would have been killed or 
wounded, the whole population was 
involved in the most desperate strug- 
gle that any people ever experi- 
enced: a struggle which is said to 
have cost nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion lives, which caused practically 
every town and village and farm to 
be destroyed, and which contributed 
largely, if indirectly, to the horrors 
of the Reign of Terror in the rest of 
France. And so their desire to keep 
out of a war they did not approve 
of caused another war of a far more 
atrocious kind, and their determina- 
tion to vindicate their just rights 
led to every kind of injustice and 
cruelty. 
These are extreme instances, but 
all through history we find plentiful 
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evidence of the same non-moral and 
irrational tendency which causes 
idealists and humanitarians to de- 
spair. And at the present day hu- 
manitarians and moral idealists have 
become so much a part of our tradi- 
tion that Christians often uncon- 
sciously or even consciously accept 
the same point of view and are 
tempted to despair by the failure of 
Christian ideals to work out in prac- 
tice. 

Actually, however, Christianity has 
never accepted these postulates, and 
the Christian ought to be the last 
person in the world to lose hope in 
the presence of the failure of the 
right and the apparent triumph of 
evil. For all this forms part of the 
Christian view of life, and the Chris- 
tian discipline is expressly designed 
to prepare us to face such a situa- 
tion. Christianity, to a far greater 
degree than any other religion, is a 
historical religion and it is knit up 
inseparably with the living process 
of history. Christianity teaches the 
existence of a divine progress in his- 
tory which will be realized through 
the Church in the Kingdom of God. 

But at the same time it recognizes 
the essential duality of the historical 
process—the co-existence of two 
opposing principles, each of which 
works and finds concrete social ex- 
pression in history. Thus we have no 
right to expect that Christian prin- 
ciples will work in practice in the 
simple way that a political system 
may work. The Christian order is a 
supernatural order. It has its own 
principles and its own laws which 
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are not those of the visible world 
and which may often seem to con- 
tradict them. Its victories may be 
found in apparent defeat and its de- 
feats in material success. 

We see the whole thing manifested 
clearly and perfectly once and once 
only, i.e. in the life of Jesus, which 
is the pattern of the Christian life 
and the model of Christian action. 
The life of Jesus is profoundly his- 
torical; it is the culminating point 
of thousands of years of living his- 
torical tradition. It is the fulfill- 
ment of a historical purpose, towards 
which priests and prophets and even 
politicians had worked and in which 
the hope of a nation and a race was 
embodied. Yet, from the worldly 
point of view, from the standpoint 
of a contemporary secular historian, 
it was not only unimportant, but ac- 
tually invisible. Here was a Galilean 
peasant who for thirty years lived 
a life so obscure as to be unknown 
even to the disciples who accepted 
His mission. Then there followed a 
brief period of public action, which 
did not lead to any kind of histori- 
cal achievement but moved swiftly 
and irresistibly towards its cata- 
strophic end, an end that was fore- 
seen and deliberately accepted. 

And out of the heart of this 
catastrophe there arose something 
completely new, which even in its 
success was a deception to the very 
people and the very race that had 
staked their hopes on it. For after 
Pentecost—after the outpouring of 
the Spirit and the birth of the in- 
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fant Church, there was an event as 
unforeseen and inexplicable as the 
Incarnation itself—the conversion of 
a Cilician Jew, who turned away 
from his traditions and from his own 
people so that he seemed a traitor 
to his race and his religion. So that 
ultimately the fulfillment of the 
hope of Israel meant the rejection 
of Israel and the creation of a new 
community which was eventually to 
become the state religion of the Ro- 
man Empire which had been the 
enemy of Jew and Christian alike. 

If you look on all this without 
faith, from the rationalist point of 
view, it becomes no easier to under- 
stand. On the contrary it becomes 
even more inexplicable; credo quia 
incredibile. 


A Christian and Evil 


ow the life of Christ is the life 
of the Christian and the life of 
the Church. It is absurd for a Chris- 
tian who is a weak human vehicle 
of this world-changing force to ex- 
pect a quiet life. A Christian is like 
a red rag to a bull—to the force of 
evil that seeks to be master of the 
world and which, in a limited sense, 
but in a very real sense, is as St. 
John says the Lord of this world. 
And not only the individual but the 
Church as a historic community fol- 
lows the same pattern and finds its 
success and failure not where the 
politician finds them, but where 
Christ found them. 
The Church lives again the life of 
Christ. It has its period of obscurity 


and growth and its period of manifes- 


tation, and this is followed by the 
catastrophe of the Cross and the new 
birth that springs from failure. And 
what is most remarkable is that the 
enemies of the Church—the move- 
ments that rend and crucify her—are 
in a sense her own offspring and de- 
rive their dynamic force from her. 





Islam, the Protestant Reformation, 
the Liberal Revolution, none of them 
would have existed apart from Chris- 
tianity—they are abortive or partial 
manifestations of the spiritual power 
which Christianity has brought into 
history. “I have come to cast fire on 
the earth and what will I, but that 
it be kindled.” 

The new situation with which the 
Church is faced today is of a similar 
nature. It is not merely a question of 
the victory of materialism over re- 
ligion and the triumph of brute force 
over right. We are witnessing the rise 
of new forms of social life and a new 
kind of community which aspires to 
be something more than the old state. 
We call it totalitarian in the bad 
sense, because it claims to absorb the 
individual and admits no rival. But 
what gives it its strength is that it 
aspires to be totalitarian in a higher 
sense: to go beyond the practical 
utilitarian functions of the indivi- 
dualist state and to embrace the whole 
of life. It seeks to be, not merely an 
association for the maintenance of 
peace and order and the rights of 
property, but a spiritual community, 
a fellowship through which the in- 
dividual attains a higher and more 
complete life than he can realize by 
any form of private association. 

It is obvious that in practice this 
new type of community threatens 
both the freedom of the individual 
and the autonomy of the Church, 
since it absorbs the one and competes 
with the other to a certain extent on 
its own ground. Nevertheless it is not 
to be condemned out of hand as evil, 
since it is an attempt to satisfy a 
fundamental human need which has 
been thwarted and repressed by the 
inhuman forces in modern civiliza- 
tion. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and he can never feel at home in a 
community like the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury individualistic capitalist state, 
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The Pheasant 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


Beside his pasture brook the ragweeds stood 
In dusty disarray where I must cross; 
Beyond, where thistles edged his willow wood, 
I caught a glimpse of sun on drifting floss. 
Then, while I hastened to escape the clutch 
Of ragweeds, something in the shadows stirred. 
Wings flashed—and only rainbows seemed to touch 
The glorious plumage of the frightened bird. 


It was a pheasant I had failed to see— 
Its proud head raised, its bright eyes shining through 
The ugliness of weeds that troubled me 
And claimed my thoughts too much—until it flew. 
We blunder on what loveliness today .. . 
. until we frighten it away! 














which deliberately confined itself to 
the lower side of life—which was a 
broker and a policeman and at need a 
hangman, but never a king or a priest. 

Human nature needs a holy com- 
munity, and though this need finds 
satisfaction in a true Christian order, 
it does not find it in the sect and the 
chapel which was all the Nineteenth 
Century offered to fill the void left by 
the secular state. Hence, granted the 
scandal of Christian disunion and the 
failure of the Church to inspire and 
mould the subordinate categories of 
social life, it was inevitable that men 
should seek satisfaction elsewhere, in 
a community that was wider than 
that of the sect and deeper and richer 
than that of the secular state. If 
therefore Christians take up a nega- 
tive attitude to this movement and at- 
tack and repudiate it, they may find 
that they are fighting against God 
and standing in the path of the march 
of God through history. ; 

It is true that they cannot abandon 
themselves uncritically to the wave of 
emotional idealism that sways the 
mass. For, though the impulse behind 
the movement may be good (and even 
divinely inspired) , it is inevitably con- 
taminated with all sorts of impure 
elements and open to the influence 
of evil and demonic powers. Hence we 
must expect that this movement will 
come into conflict with the Church, 
even though Christians do not adopt 
an aggressive attitude. And in that 
case it is necessary for Christians to 
bear faithful witness to their Faith 
at whatever cost. 

Nothing is more difficult in practice 
than this. It is easy to give way to the 
dominant tendency to surrender to 
the spirit of the age and the spirit of 
the world by shutting our eyes to the 


errors of public opinion and the evils 
and injustice of popular action—it is 
the same temptation which in the 
past made religious men flatter the 
pride of the great and overlook the 
injustice of the powerful. But it is also 
easy—and it is a more insidious 
temptation—to adopt an attitude of 
negative hostility to the spirit of the 
age and to take refuge in a narrow 
and exclusive fanaticism which is es- 
sentially the attitude of the heretic 
and the sectarian and which does 
more to discredit Christianity and 
render it ineffective than even world- 
liness and time-serving, for the lat- 
ter is, so to speak, external to the 
Church’s life whereas the former 
poisons the sources of its spiritual ac- 
tion and causes it to appear hateful 
in the eyes of mer of good will. 

It is the nature of heresy to sacrifice 
Catholic truth and Christian unity by 
concentrating its attention on the im- 
mediate solution of some pressing 
contemporary problem of Christian 
thought. or action. The heretic goes 
astray by attempting to take a short 
cut, owing to a natural human im- 
patience at the apparent slowness and 
difficulty of the way of pure faith. 


Way of the Cross 


ut the Church also has to take 
the difficult way of the Cross, to 
incur the penalties and humiliations 
of earthly failure without any com- 
pensating hope of temporal success. 
She is not an alternative and a rival 
to the State and her teaching does not 
take the place of political needs and 
ideologies, yet she cannot disinterest 
herself in the corporate life of the 
community and confine her atten- 
tions to the individual soul. The 
Church is no human society, but she 
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is the channel by which divine life 
flows into human society and her eg. 
sential task is the sanctification 4f 
humanity as a whole in its corporate 
as well as in its individual activities, 

Human Society today is in a state of 
rapid change. The life is going out 
of the old political and juridical forms 
and a new community is being cre. 
ated whose appearance marks a new 
epoch in history. It is not the Church’s 
business to stop this great. social 
change and she could not if she would 
—but neither can she abdicate her 
essential mission, which remains the 
same in the new circumstances as of 
old. The new social forms offer new 
opportunities—new openings for the 
action of grace. 


We are perhaps too much inclined 
to look to authority to lay down be- 


forehand a program of action when 


the initiative must come in the first 


place from the spontaneous personal 
reaction of individuals to the circum- 
stances of the moment. It would be of 
no use for the Vatican to issue a per- 
fect constitution for a perfect Cath- 
olic state, when Catholics actually 
have to deal with the problem of real 
life where states are neither perfect 
nor Catholic—when even in the 
natural sphere the statesmen and or- 
ganizers of this world do not know 
what is going to happen from one day 
to another. 

But whereas this obscurity and in- 
calculability is inevitably a source of 
discouragement to the statesman, 
whose whole business is to achieve 
temporal success, it should be of no 
great importance to the Christian who 
sees the end of history as dawn and 
not night. 


Success in Failure 


HEN Our Lord spoke of the future 

He gave His disciples no optimis- 
tic hopes, no visions of social prog- 
ress; He described ali the things that 
we are afraid of today and more— 
wars, persecutions, disasters and the 
distress of nations. But strange to say 
He used this forecast of calamity as 
a motive for hope. “When you see 
these things,” He said, “look up and 
lift up your heads for your redemp- 
tion is at hand.” 

That may seem a strange philoso- 
phy of history, but it is the authentic 
philosophy of Christ, and if the pros- 
pect of these things causes us to hang 
down our heads instead of lifting 
them up, it shows that there is some- 
thing wrong with our point of view. 
I know we are apt to feel this doesn’t 
apply to us—that it merely refers to 
the end of the world. But to the Chris- 
tian the world is always ending, and 
every historical crisis is, as it were, 
a rehearsal for the real thing. 
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By R. BURNHAM CLINTON 
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A celebration at the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. Great new forces are stirring in France 


An Objective Appraisal of the Probability That France Will Recover Her 
Ancient Faith and Throw Her Influence on the Side of Christian Civilization 


Mosr CATHOLICS have, I sup- 
pose, somewhere in the depths of 
their hearts, an ardent hope that 
one day the world will witness a re- 
united Christendom eager and able 
to carry on into a magnificent future 
the work of social construction that 
was so tragically interrupted in the 
Sixteenth Century by the Protestant 
heresy. Such reunion, they perceive, 
can only take place upon the con- 
dition of submission to the leader- 
ship of the Papacy and a general 
revival of the Catholic Faith. 
There are some—among whom is 
the eminent Thomist, Jacques Mari- 
tain—who do not believe such a re- 
union to be possible, but others there 
are who add expectation to hope and 
these, as history unfolds itself today, 
have, I think, the facts with them. 
If. asked to give my reasons for 
this belief I should point first of all 
to Spain and Portugal. There is that 
going on in these two countries that 
may well make the Iberian Penin- 
sula not only the prime factor in 
the preservation of European peace 


and the reconstruction of European 
society, but the germ of just such a 
new Christendom as that with which 
our hopes are engaged. 

Next in order I should point to the 
far-flung mission field where, under 
the inspired guidance of our great 
Pontiff, Catholic efforts are meeting 
with such success as to suggest that 
history may be about to repeat itself 
and the Church be on the point of 
calling new children to her defense 
from distant, recently converted 
lands to compensate for infidelity 
nearer home. 


Catholic Ideas Spread 

—. coming full circle back to 

Western Europe, I should indicate 
the slow, halting, but nevertheless 
consistent advance being made by 
Catholic ideas, not only in the direct 
acceptance of Catholic doctrinal 
teaching, but in the considering of 
the social, economic and political 
implications of that teaching by 
practical men of affairs seeking solu- 
tions of practical problems. In this 
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connection I should point to the 
gradual reorientation of cultural 
standards towards traditional models 
embracing such widely different de- 
partments as art and economics. I 
should point also to specific exam- 
ples of this as represented by Italy, 
the Irish Republic and, last but not 
least, France. 

With the hope of a reunited Chris- 
tendom in mind let us ask ourselves 
the question: Will France, faced with 
the opportunity offered by her Cath- 
olic Iberian neighbors, return to the 
full Catholic way of life and be ready 
to join a comity of civilized nations 
confident in their traditions and 
with an assured philosophy of 
action? 

Charles Maurras, the brilliant but 
non-Catholic leader of the Action 
Francaise, recently visited Spain. On 
his return he wrote: 

“From even the least contact with 
Franco’s government it is difficult to 
consider it apart from the religious 
feeling which animates it. The word 
crusade which has served to describe 
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this war, however strong it may be, 
is justified by it. We are in the pres- 
ence of believers, believers who 
neither desire nor are able to dis- 
sociate the idea of country from that 
of religion, nor moral or social tradi- 
tions from religious tradition.” 


A Latin Union 

person a group of Sraniards 

discussing the proposal of a 
Latin Union, an idea that has long 
been present in the minds of many 
Spaniards, Italians and Frenchmen, 
he answers the questicn why all 
former attempts in that direction 
have failed. According to Maurras, 
it is because its proponents have 
always hitherto sought to effect it 
on principles not native but repug- 
nant to the Latin peoples, on anti- 
Catholic principles. They have ap- 
pealed to revolutionary ideas or to 
those of Freemasonry, to heresy or 
schism. 

This is an important point to re- 
member in considering the possible 
adherence of France to a group of 
nations recovering a full allegiance to 
their traditional faith and its char- 
acteristic culture. What has been im- 
possible in the past on a basis of 
the ideas sponsored by the “Liberal 
Enlightenment,” what would be im- 
possible teday on the basis offered 
by the economic Revolution, would 
become not only possible but inevit- 
able once the Catholic Faith was 
restored in France. 

If then the French would play 
their appropriate part as an equal 
member of a future Christian comity 
of nations it is necessary for them, 
not only as Latins, but as human 
beings, to recover their ancient 
Faith. If they cannot or will not do 
this the alternative is to join the 
forces seeking to destroy our civili- 
zation and to play there what may 
well prove to be the crucial part. 
The choice lies with the French peo- 
ple; they alone can determine their 
position in this most critical moment 
of history. 

Now, what, to the observer, ap- 
pears to be the chances of France 
making this so vital recovery in time 
to throw her influence upon the 
side of civilization in the coming 
struggle? 

That France will ultimately re- 
cover her Catholic Faith there is, in 
my opinion, no doubt at all. It is the 
time element that escapes determi- 
nation, yet even here I believe the 
signs to be hopeful. There are left, 
however, some factors of extreme 
danger which at the moment cause 
the liveliest apprehension to all far- 
seeing men of good will. Some of 
these, of course, are outside French 


control, such as the unpredictable 
conduct of Germany, but these are 
not the direct subject of this paper. 
Let us glance at the forces within 
France arrayed against one another 
and see if we can appraise their rel- 
ative chances of success within the 
next few years. 

The slow but powerful tide towards 
the Left in French politics, of which 
I wrote in a former paper, continued 
without appreciable interruption up 
to and beyond the year 1936. It was 
in the elections of that year, how- 
ever, that the most dangerous effects 
of its flood were witnessed. It may 
be said to have overflowed all the 
dykes of conservative resistance 
when the people voted into power 
the parties of the Popular Front. 
The legislative majority of this com- 
bination which then came into being 
cannot be seriously disturbed until 
the 1940 elections and its leaders, 
feeling secure for this term, at once 
set about passing laws, setting in 
motion administrative measures and 
exerting corrupt and secret in- 
fluences of a complexion so strongly 
Commun.st that the financial stabil- 
ity, the national armament and 
French diplomatic prestige were 
theatened with collapse and the very 
institutions of the Republic shaken. 

There is no doubt that the Com- 
munist Party, whose policies and 
activities were directed by the Com- 
munist Third International of Mos- 
cow, were quite convinced that 
before the four years were up the 
revolution for which they worked 
would have broken out and that 
they would have seized control of 
the government as had their fel- 
lows in Spain. But, ‘like the Spanish 
Communists, they miscalculated the 
resistance that the great body of 
the people would offer to their pro- 
gram. Spain was obliged to take up 
arms but, with Spain as an object 
lesson, France may nip the revolu- 
tion in the bud. 


Popular Front Arrogance 


if was the arrogance of the Popu- 
lar Front and especially the Com- 
munists, whose confidence in their 
legislative majority caused them to- 
tally to disregard the interests of 
every class in the community save 
the industrial workers, that proved 
to be the straw that broke the back 
of popular complaisance. Since Léon 
Blum’s second government, the ebb 
of the tide has been apparent to 
everyone. For the Left Wing it has 
been a case of killing the goose 
which laid the golden eggs, for there 
are ways of influencing legislative 
majorities other than voting them 
out of office. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


As I write there is still a Popular 
Front government but the Popular 
Front itself is broken beyond repair, 
This coalition of Left parties, though 
it still has a formal majority in the 
Chambers, can no longer effectively 
command it since they can no longer 
agree among themselves. For many 
years past and until the opening of 
1938 it was the parties of the Right 
who could agree upon nothing, but 
now it is the Left that is at odds 
while the Right can at least agree 
upon one point—the necessity of 
smashing the Communists. 

Politics are proverbially uncertain 
but very few would predict another 
Left victory in 1940 and the principal 
uncertainty now is how far to the 
Right will the present swing carry 
the electorate. At the moment the 
country is making itself heard with 
no uncertain voice against any com- 
promise with Communism, and M. 
Daladier, the Premier of the mo- 
ment, must bow to its urgency in 
sOme degree. 

It is a very reluctant bow: such 
policies as the opening of conversa- 
tions with Italy, the recognition of 
Italian sovereignty in Ethiopia, the 
adherence, in principle if not in 
fact, to Spanish non-intervention 
and the general tagging along in the 
wake of British policy, come hard 
but it has to be done and it is done 
out of expediency, though with a 
very bad grace. 


Political Abuses 


5 ee story of Daladier’s govern- 
ment to date is a perfect example 
of the stupidity of the professional 
politician who continues his paltry 
running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds in the face of a 
major historical crisis. 

This, then, the legally constituted 
but illegally employed political 
power, is the factor which still seeks 
to draw France into the ranks of the 
enemies of traditional civilization. 
It cannot maintain itself for long 
in face of an awakened nation, but 
while it lasts it contains potential- 
ities of disaster. Its most far-seeing 
section, the Communists of the ex- 
treme Left, are fully aware that 
their day of political power is half 
gone, that time is of the essence of 
the problem and, taking their orders 
from Moscow, are exerting every ef- 
fort to involve the country in foreign 
war with an eye to revolution at 
home. However, the opportunity to 
effect such a coup under cover of 
secrecy is happily growing less and 
it is time that we turned to the 
more cheerful aspect of things. 

The great and long-protracted tide 
to the Left has at last begun to ebb, 
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put this description does not do full 
justice to the nature of the move- 
ment. The term “ebb,” in point of 
fact actually marks the flow of an- 
other and very different tide, for 
there is something quite positive 
about this new current that deserves 
our attention. It is a thing purpose- 
ful, intelligent, consistently con- 
structive and orientated to ideas 
that have long been politically in- 
operative in France, though, indeed, 
they have never lost their influence 
in the individual lives of the people. 

The Catholic observer notes cer- 
tain facts that give him the feeling 
that appearances are almost too 
good to be true, yet the facts are 
certainly there to be seen by all. 


a 
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determine its direction are the youth 
of the country. It is those young 
people who are just entering into 
control of affairs, the France of the 
coming generation, that are Catholic. 

This need not surprise us if we 
consider it closely. It is but the most 
recent expression of the great Cath- 
olic revival that is today attracting 
the attention of even the non- 
Catholic world. At first it appeared 
in the conversion to the Faith of a 
few of the most brilliant philoso- 
phers, writers, artists. Americans are 
familiar with their names, especially 
those of Great Britain, represented 
at the very outset by Cardinal New- 
man and in our own time by the 
two Chestertons and a host of 
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Poyet, which has brought so many 
into the Church besides increasing 
the strength of the religious life 
among those already Catholic. But 
though these are striking examples 
they are but two among many, the 
advance guard of what is largely an 
obscure, sub-surface groping for the 
truth which until now has been but 
dimly perceived. Among other groups 
to which the observer’s attention is 
called today are the “Comrades of 
Fire” and the “Legionaries of 
France” a dual organization which 
publishes its own periodical, Branle- 
bas, which means “clearing the 
deck,” and the strongly Catholic 
Boy and Girl Scouts. I have not 
space even to list more but they are 
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“All is well” states the posters while a group of unemployed wait their turn at the soup kitchen near the Arts et Metiers in Paris 


Some of them have been there for 
some time but until this year they 
appeared to be isolated, earnest of 
a stubborn resistance in some quar- 
ters to the advance of materialism 
and Communism, but no more. Then, 
with the coming of 1938, these iso- 
lated things seemed suddenly to ex- 
pand and grow, to reach out and 
touch each other in recognition and 
encouragement. And the thing that 
the observer notes first is that these 
things, spreading as they are into 
every class of the community, take 
on day by day a more definitely 
Catholic character. And as though 
that were not enough, he notes that 
those who make up the force and 
volume of the whole movement and 


others, but they are not so familiar 
with the same phenomenon in 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Germany, for the non-Catholic press, 
which includes all the great dailies, 
has steadily and studiously avoided 
noticing it. 

But what may well surprise us is 
the multitude of their followers and 
the quarters from which new re- 
cruits are flocking today. Readers of 
THE SIGN are acquainted with the 
Jocist movement, which has now 
spread into the ranks of the young 
farmers as the -J.A.C. and of the 
students as the J.E.C. They are 
familiar, too, with that extraordinary 
movement, also in the schools, asso- 
ciated with the name of Pierre 


with few exceptions the direct out- 
come of that Catholic Action to 
which the genius of our great Pontiff 
has given birth. 

What one is apt to notice first, 
after their great numbers, about 
these young men and women is the 
powerful intellectuality of their mo- 
tives, their sound philosophy. This is 
not merely a movement of instinc- 
tive loyalty to an object loved but 
imperfectly apprehended. It is of 
love indeed but it is also an effort 
of reason and, as in this age, accord- 
ing to the philosophers, our chief 
malady is the decay of the ‘power to 
think clearly, the phenomenon is 
like the rising of the sun. These 
young people are fully aware of what 
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are their aims—they are the aims of 
the Catholic Church and of France 
as the “eldest daughter of the 
Church”—and further they see defi- 
nitely what steps they must take to 
secure these aims. For example: 
they perceive what so many of us 
are too apt to forget, that society 
cannot be better than the individ- 
uals that compose it and that to 
xeform society they must begin by 
correctly forming themselves. 

Another thing one notes with in- 
terest is that, though these groups 
have, as they must have, wise and 
forceful leaders, their effective power 
comes from beneath. It is_ their 
members, the rank and file, that are 
determined on a great and Catholic 
France, and I for one am convinced 
that this determination is of that 
essential kind that forms martyrs in 
case of need. God forbid that such 
need should arise, but if it does these 
youngsters are ready. 


Various Movements 


Tt 1s of the openly Catholic groups 
I that I speak, but there are 
more obscure movements that must 
not be neglected. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions, 
who have begun to feel the first 
gusts of this new wind of the spirit 
but who have not yet identified it 
for what it is. Some of these, of 
course, see more clearly than others. 
Take, for instance, the party that 
Jacques Doriot has gathered about 
him. Doriot is an ex-Communist 
leader who returned disillusioned 
from a journey to Russia. He was 
not disillusioned merely with the 
Russian experiment, as was André 
Gide who continued to believe in 
Communism and thought only that 
the Russians had betrayed it. Doriot 
was disillusioned about Communism 
itself as a social philosophy, and 
thousands have followed him out of 
the Communist ranks. It is sig- 
nificant that the latest. taunt flung 
at him by his old, unconverted com- 
rades is—‘‘Doriot has made his peace 
with the priests.” 

Again, it is well known that one 
of Daladier’s difficulties has been 
nothing else but pressure’ to the 
Right within his own party, and 
once more this pressure comes from 
the young members. Many of these 
are openly disgusted with the pres- 
ent course of events and are holding 
meetings to advocate new policies. 

There is another aspect of this 
movement that has not yet attracted 
the general attention it. deserves. I 
refer to the growing influence of 
ideas that are Catholic in tenor but 
quite outside the de fide teaching 
of the Church. Such, for instance, 


are the social principles contained 
in the great document of the Holy 
Father, Quadragesimo Anno. These, 
as is well known, are consonant with 
the social philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose whole system has 
been declared by Pope after Pope as 
peculiarly the philosophy of the 
Church and to whom Maritain refers 
significantly as “the Apostle of our 
time.” It is, therefore, extremely 
heartening to Catholics to find that 
these principles, and especially his 
social principles, are finding accept- 
ance in non-Catholic circles. 

It will be recalled that Quadra- 
gesimo Anno calls for a reorganiza- 
tion of society on “vertical” lines in 
conformity to the normal human 
groups, in contradistinction to its 
present “horizontal” organization 
with its division into classes. Several 
peoples have already acted in this 
direction: Fascist Italy has made a 
beginning; Portugal has wholly re- 
constructed her state on these lines; 
the new Spain, although her war of 
deliverance is not yet ended, is being 
so organized; Dolfuss had begun the 
task in Austria; and even in Ger- 
many there have been tentative steps 
to the same end. In France, no such 
general attempt can be sponsored 
by the government as long as her 
present political institutions remain 
unmodified, but this does not pre- 
clude the possibility of private groups 
making a beginning. 

An attempt of this sort has ac- 
tually been made in France, and in 
a quarter where one would least ex- 
pect it—the trades. We all know the 
destructive effects of the horizontal 
division into employer and employee 
with the two partners to production 
ranged against one another as bitter 
enemies. The thing is a. manifest 
absurdity: one might as well try to 
carry on a military campaign with 
officers and men engaged in a strug- 
gle between themselves, or a sea 
voyage with the sailors in a state of 
mutiny, as to expect successful busi- 
ness operations in these circum- 
stances. The French are beginning 
to see this, and some time ago em- 
ployers. and men in the electrical 
trade organized a “Corporation” in 
which both parties co-operate and 
decide on measures for their mutual 
benefit and the general advancement 
of the business. Already other trades 
are following their example. 


Peasants and Veterans 


Pyar the peasants too, although 
here it is less surprising, there 
is a disposition to form local 
agricultural societies. This move- 
ment towards the formation of eco- 
nomic corporations, which have 
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much in common with the medieval. 
guilds, should be of especial interest. 
to Americans. RA 
One more instance of this amazing 
change that has come over the 
French people must be given if only 
to point the fact that it is not en- 
tirely confined to the youth of the 
nation. The great veterans associa- 
tions, which contain most of those 
in the active service who are old 
enough to have taken part in the. 
Great War, have recently come into’ 
the lists with an emphatic challenge 
to the forces subversive of national 
devotion and patriotism. Meetings of 
local units have been held through- 
out the country. ; 
Practically all these meetings be-. 
gin with the celebration of the Mass 
and the manifestos drawn up by 
them invariably express the idea. 
that, whereas they have hitherto 
been divided by political motives, 
henceforth no such considerations 
will be permitted to weigh against 
their united action in face of the ' 
public danger. One such manifesto 
spoke of their present “penitence” 
for their divisions in the past. They 
are commonly endorsed by the mem- 
bers unanimously. It must be re- 
membered that the voice of the 
soldiers is the voice of the peasants, 
for not only are the latter the largest 
single class in the community but 
they send a disproportionately large 
number into the army as compared 
with many other classes. This dis- 
proportion is particularly marked as 
against the industrial workers, so 
many of whom are kept at home for 
the manufacture of war supplies. 


A Christian France 


7. roughly, are factors mak- 
ing for and against the recovery 
of France, for and against her re- 
joining the group of Christian na- 
tions with which she is naturally 
associated by every consideration of 
faith, culture and blood, in a posi- 
tion comparable to that which she 
held in the great past, for and 
against her becoming an integral 
part of the new Christendom. 

There are other factors, of course, 
such as the justifiable fear of that 
huge and aggressive Germany on 
her eastern border, but these are all 
capable of resolution if once the 
Catholic element becomes dominant. 
In any case all the evidence of today 
points to a Catholic tomorrow and 
that remains true whether, through 
some catastrophe, the French be- 
come a struggling and martyred 
people or, through a timely recovery, 
they become a great and united na- 
tion happy in the establishment of 
Christian peace. 
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Wane I have at my age no illu- 
Sions about my literary grandeur, I 
do get what I suppose ought to be 
technically called a “fan mail.” Not 
a very big one. I am not a film star, 
and actually I have not a proper 
film face. There was the young 
ladies’ Convent School somewhere in 
what I think Americans call the 
Middle West, the girls’ literary club, 
who surprisingly enough voted me 
the greatest writer of all ages since 
apparently Shakespeare, and could 
they please have my photograph? 
Only when they got it, the corre- 
spondence suddenly dropped! 

No, I possibly get twenty letters a 
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A view of Amalfi, 
beautiful town on 
the Mediterranean 


Where Would You 
Like To Live? 


You May or May Not Agree With the Author, 
But You Will Admit He Presents His Case Well 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


month from kindly strangers who 


have read something of mine and, 


would like to say that they know 
some place which I mention or that 
they would like my autograph. Or, 
occasionally, some lady writes and 
asks if I know of a cheap place for 
a family holiday on the Continent. 
Those sort of letters. Being a slovenly 
man, I am afraid that I very often 
forget to answer them; but, at least, 
I generally mean to try to remember 
to reply some day when I have time. 

Here is a queer one which I did 
answer. It was from a lady, as in 
fact they generally are, and she said 
that she was an invalid of some 
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sort. For the last couple of years she 
had amused herself by writing round 
to all the people who wrote travel 
books and asking where out of all 
the places they had seen, they would 
most like to live. Then she tried to 
get photographs of the places, she 
said, and some day she might man- 
age to produce some sort of little 
book on the subject. 

Well, one doesn’t wish to refuse 
invalid ladies, and I settled myself 
down to think. After all, since I first 
tramped to Lourdes ten years ago I 
have somehow scrambled through 
bits of twenty-eight countries in 
scraps of four continents; so I ought 
to have some memories. I should 
say, by the way, that the lady was 
barring England where I do live; I 
could therefore give my fancy a fling 
without being unpatriotic. She had 
also said nothing about money, so 
I took it that I was free to dream 
myself luxuriously into any sort of 
affluence I wished. Now where would 
I go and live? 

For a minute I toyed with the 
idea of Capri, which is almost a 
stock place for a really successful 
English or American author who has 
made a pile of money to go and 
settle. I know that Bay of Naples, 
and it is one of the most gloriously 
beautiful places in the world. But a 
moment later I was rejecting the 
idea. I cannot live on scenery; I 
know that in a week or two I should 
be quarrelling with the other famous 
people. 

I write because I like writing and 
because I’ve got to make a living of 
some sort. But I could never live up 
to the Art and Literature business, 
and be always talking about it. Not 
without laughing. As for the Italians 
on Capri, they’re mostly waiters or 
hotel-touts; anyway, people with 
the business of being civil to the 
English and Americans. No! My ideal 
would have to be a real place with 
its own real life, and not just a 
scenery-curtain owned by the 
wealthy foreigner. 

In the end I boiled my ideas down 
to a choice of three small and en- 
tirely remote towns _ respectively 
placed in Southern Italy, in Spain 
(I am presuming of course that Gen- 
eral Franco finally finishes), and in 
Portugal. I could see myself fitting 
comfortably into any of them. They 
were all good for climate, they were 
all extraordinarily beautiful, they 
were each near a sea (which I al- 
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ways want) and I could live in any 
of them for next to nothing. 

For in the end and after due con- 
sideration, I had thrown most of 
the money out of the dream! After 
all, the bulk of what I earn now goes 
on my family and on keeping up a 
house; and as I understand my ques- 
tionnaire, I wasn’t to worry about my 
family! It was where I would like to 
live? And I myself could live extraor- 
dinarily well in any of those places 
on perhaps fifteen dollars a week. 
More would really be a responsibility 
and a nuisance. I should, however, 
in fairness add that I am a man in 
the fifties and therefore past much 
hectic gaiety. 

Then why a small town? Well, 
what is there in a great city which 
I really want, and which I cannot 
get equally well and with a lot less 
fuss in a small town? I want a room 
with a clean bed, and a table where 
I can rattle a typewriter; I want a 
decent meal, a bottle of drinkable 
wine, some cigarettes, a little music, 
a very occasional film, perhaps a 
café where I can watch younger 
people dancing. That with the sun- 
shine would about do me. And for 
fifteen dollars a week I could get all 
this in one of those Calabrian or An- 
dalucian or Algarbian townlets. In 
other words, what I like is Southern 
Latindom. 

Now what would I do if the dream 
came true? There’s my desayuno, of 
course, almoco pequeno, if you like, 
my coffee and my bit of bread. Then 
I’d bathe. The sea runs warm in all 
the plaees I chose. After that I’d 
start writing. At noon there’s my 
lunch. About five courses. Then I 
sleep! About four I wake, and it’s 
time for a bit more work. At perhaps 
seven I’ll finish. Then I take a stroll; 
a little drink at the café. A bit of 
gossip. I know all the other people 
worth knowing in the little town. 
Then eight, and there’s jantar, my 
dinner, and a very decent dinner 
it would be, too. 


ow it’s cooler, and I can take a 

walk. This is Italy, Spain or Por- 
tugal, not England or America, and 
dark is the time for our little park. 
Under that terrific sun the flowers 
are a trifle jaded in the daytime; 
but with night they will switch on 
the electric lights with which they 
have wired the flower-beds and the 
place will glare with color. The café, 
too, will be gay; there will be a tiny 
band or a couple of fiddles, and I 
can sit there till perhaps one in the 
morning for the price of a cup of 
coffee or a single glass of beer. There 
is no particular idea of spending 
money. Why get drunk? It only leads 


to a headache. One gets more fun 
out of a little drink. And so per- 
haps one o’clock, perhaps two o’clock, 
to bed again. No hurry. Why worry? 
We are not doing anything very des- 
perate with our night life! And so 
Id start again next day. 


say that I could live that life and 
like it. And I know the sort of 
town very well of which I am think- 
ing, and that is its sort of life. A 
lazy, loafing, ambitionless life, you 
say, and why not work harder and 
earn more money? Only what for? 
Just to spend more for the sake of 
spending it? And how do you know 
that I shouldn’t work hard like that, 
and that I might not write some- 
thing worth the reading? And any- 
way if it was a dream of a lazy life, 
my lady correspondent was only ask- 
ing me what I should really like. She 
was not inquiring about my spiritual 
welfare. And that might be all right 
too. Each of those little towns, you 
know, will have its Egreja or Chiesa 
or whatever country’s language we 
are supposed to be playing with. Its 
church, in fact, and its priest. 

It would not suit everybody, I 
know. And so I am now thinking of 
some days I once spent in one of the 
Latin port-towns. Never mind which. 
This is a true story and so, obviously, 
I cannot be too explicit. But here 
was an American yacht visiting the 
town, and it belonged to one of the 
famous names of world-finance. 
Whether the gentleman who owned 
it was a billionaire or a mere mil- 
lionaire, I cannot say, but he must 
have been an extraordinarily wealthy 
man. An ocean-going steam yacht 
that can cross the Atlantic costs 
money, and a fortune must have 
been needed even for up-keep. Like 
everyone else in the town, I went to 
stare at that ship; and everything 
that could be made to shine was 
gleaming like silver, and it prob- 
ably was silver, for all I know. 

I do not know how much of a 
crew such a ship will carry; I am 
not a sailor. But with seamen and 
engineers and stokers and with 


‘stewards and staff, there must have 


been quite a lot of them. You could 
pick them out in little parties all 
over the town; wherever you turned, 
you seemed to be running into the 
owner and his guests or their serv- 
ants or crew. Those would be the 
best sort of Americans, I suppose; 
I mean, the money had been there 
for some generations. They were not 
in the least the sort of people who 
look for the gay part of the town, 
and then go and get drunk. Nobody 
got drunk. In fact, they were saying 


in the hotel where I was stopping. 





that every seaman on that ship was 
a picked man and pledged to come 
pulsory teetotalism. (Though I did 
fancy that once or twice at night 
I saw American sailors with blank 
cap-bands sneaking away surrep- 
titiously to the Gay Life Quarter), 
Probably even the chief steward’s 
assistant stenographer would be a 
Rotarian President back in some 
American town. 

But then, if I may say so, they all 
looked so thoroughly miserable. This 
was not America. Then it couldn’t be 
any good! It was a great city, but its 
drainage system would be well be- 
low the standard of any American 
small town’s. There would be cobble- 
stoned lanes, and the street-sweep- 
ing squads would be badly equipped 
according to your standards. In a 
word, the city would be inefficient. 

And the _ yacht-people looked 
grieved about it. The police would 
be hopelessly wrong. They ought to 
hurry people on, to bark at them, 
bully them. All that makes for effi- 
ciency. Even if it sometimes means 
also taking bribes from the rich peo- 
ple. These European Latin police 
weren’t like that at all. They’ll chaff 
the passing driver, and he’ll shout 
back with rude inquiries. There was 
altogether too little efficiency and too 
much laughing. 


H™ were the shop-girls. They 
ought to have realized that they 
earned next to nothing, that they 
didn’t really count in the world at 
all until they had somehow made 
a lot of money. And instead of that, 
they rippled with happy laughter at 
nothing in particular. They were 
alive, and the sun was shining, and 
tonight there would be dancing and 
young men to admire them. It all 
seemed most irregular to rich Amer- 
ican eyes. 

I saw those people in a café one 
night, and followed them in. And 
that was all wrong again. Here was 
“alcohol.” Over there they call it a 
glass of wine or a glass of beer, and 
they spend about four cents and sit 
about four hours over it. But to the 
Americans it was Demon Drink. 
There was music, too, and that was 
apparently “immorality.” Though I 
don’t know why. And worst of all, 
there was nothing particular to pay. 
Mr. Latin Café-Keeper puts out 
hundreds of little tables with chairs, 
and then hires a pianist and a 
couple of fiddlers to play music to 
attract business. Sit down where you 
like, and tell the waiter that you 
want a coffee or a beer. Ten dollars 
will not buy you a best place. There 
just isn’t a best place. Sit where you 
wish. Only a lunatic would wish to 
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spend ten dollars where a four-cent 
drink will hire him a chair. But the 
Americans seemed to find it all most 
disturbing. Their money bought them 
no special privilege. 

I even followed those people into a 
church; not to Mass, of course, but 
they were just straggling in with 
their guide-books and I wanted to 
see how it struck them. It was a 
Catholic church, and that was nat- 
urally all wrong. They looked for 
the heating system, and there wasn’t 
one. And there are next to no seats 
and there are no carpets at all. It 
was poverty-stricken. Nothing had 
been spent on that church. The fact 
that for hundreds of years people 
have prayed in that church, that 
it had seen birth and death and joy 
and sorrow, meant nothing at all. 
This King and that Cardinal had 
made history there, and the Amer- 
icans laboriously verified each tomb 
in the guide book. But the summing- 
up was adverse. No money! By the 
standard of dollars, Our Lady of 
Grace failed lamentably. 


I AM not blaming your American 

millionaire. I know his name, by 
the way, and I know he is a good 
man according to his lights. That 
was just the way in which he had 
been brought up. He would know 
how to make more money in an 
hour than a hundred of my sort 
of men would ever make in a life- 
time. But he did not to my mind 
know the very first thing about how 
to live, and I was just sorry for him. 
And though he would never believe 
it, the town was also sorry for him. 
“That old one,” as I heard one small 
street-urchin call out, “observe, but 
he looks so comically sad!” It was 
true. The millionaire did look sad. 
And though the child had no seat to 
his pants, I believe that he had a 
truer philosophy of life than the 
millionaire’s Gospel of Dollars and 
Drains. It must be terribly disap- 
pointing to spend several fortunes 
on coming thousands of miles just 
to look at an inefficient sanitary 
system. 

That Latin port-town would not 
be perfect. There would be things 
about it which would very much 
grieve not only the good American 
Puritan but also the good European 
Priest. And still I think that the 
sordid vice of its dock-side slums 
would be a hot and natural vice, and 
that it would be less dreadful than 
the cold and cruel super-efficiency 
of a vice racket run under the ideal 
of dollars alone. For after all, there 
would always be the church, and 
there would always be repentance for 
those who sought it. 


The little Latin towns of my 
dreams would have no large-scale 
vice, but they too would be anything 
but perfect. Not all the people would 
be good practicing Catholics; per- 
haps half of them would never go 
near Mass at all. But still all those 
people would be Catholics at least 
by tradition and would have Cath- 
olic virtues. They would inherit a 
Catholic instinct, and theirs would 
be a Catholic philosophy of life. 

Am I, you are saying, trying to 
cover up a bit of travel-writing by 
pretending that I don’t want dol- 
lars? And I am doing nothing of 
the sort. I do want dollars, just a few 
more than I’ve got! And being an 
Englishman, I like drainage too. But 
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I do not believe that they are the 
most important things in life nor 
the likeliest to lead to happiness. 

Not every reader, of course, will 
agree with either my ideals or my 
choice of a place to live. Why should 
they agree? You are Americans, or 
you are English. Why bury oneself 
alive in an off-the-map Latin town- 
let just for the sake of loafing in the 
sun? And perhaps you are quite 
right. Why not go on being a decent 
Catholic in America or in England? 

Probably I did not take enough 
time or trouble in answering the 
lady’s letter. What I ought to have 
said, of course, was that if I had my 
choice I should like to live in a Cath- 
olic country. 
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Medieval-locking street in the ancient town of Tarifa in Spain 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM SMITH 

Wren Tom staggered through Jier 
kitchen door that afternoon and 
dropped insensible at her feet, Jean 
Madden knew it was the end of 
everything. 


His clothes were a mass of mud; - 


mud and blood were on his head— 
Tom, in fact, had returned to his 
wife as he had left her nine years 
before, in trouble. That was Tom all 
over. 

He hadn’t even changed his way 
of turning to her in his scrapes. He 
had held out his hand from the door 
and croaked: 


“Jean! Jean girl! I’m in a sore 
plight ... Help me... .” 

In just that way he had always 
come to her when his wildness had 
got him into a bad fix, yes, even the 
last and worst of them, when he had 
had to run from Mr. Craik and 
the police. Always he had taken 
refuge in her strong, quiet patience. 
Only now it wasn’t merely a fresh 
disgrace he was bringing her: he was 
destroying her as well as himself. 
The little hope she had left after the 
nine years of struggle crashed with 
him as he toppled insensible and lay 
at her feet. 

She saw in her straight, calm way 
that Tom would give Garling his ex- 
cuse for turning her out of Rook’s 
Rough Farm. 

Garling wanted Rook’s Rough 
back. The rise in land values, no less 
than the good heart she had put into 
the farm by her work, made him sure 
of selling it at a big profit. He had 
been pressing her for years, and this 
year he was pressing harder; making 
great play with the fact that she was 
behind with her rent to get her out 
before the harvest. He knew that the 
harvest would put her out of his 
power forever. 

So far, however, he had not dared 
press too hard. The villagers could 
see that her crops would enable her 
to pay him, while the long, lone- 
hand fight she had made for herself 
and her children since Tom ran away 
had won their respect. Even Garling 
could not risk public opinion turning 
on him. 

But now he would have it all his 
own way. Tom being back would be 
Garling’s chance of chances. The 
lease of the farm was in Tom’s name, 
while taking it away would only be 
taking it from a known thief—and a 
thief who had plainly returned with 
other uglinesses to his name. Village 
opinion, which had been so hard on 
Tom nine years ago, would go round 
to Garling’s side. They would say 
that a man had every right to protect 
his pocket and the good name of his 
property against a crooked tenant. 

Garling would know how to make 
the most of that. He would evict her. 
And Tebbings and Allcort would 
come down on her at once for their 
seed and supply bills. 

All she had fought for in the long, 
grinding years would go at a stroke, 
even fhe good name she had won 
back for the children. She had slowly 
managed to live down the scandal 
Tom’s going had spread over them, 
had made people forget that Emmie 
and Dick and Rosie were the children 
of a thief, made people think of them 
as her children only . . . And now 
their father was back to make the 
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village remember all the old nastj- 
ness and spoil their future. Tom, re. 
turning, had dealt her a worse blow 
than he had nine years ago. 

She stood over his dirty, sprawled 
body—a big, comely, quiet woman, 
slow to decide but deep to think and 
feel, her face still clear and patient 
and sweet for all she’d had to en- 
dure. Even her eyes were steadfast 
and gentle as she looked down and 
thought of all the grinding and toil, 
the starving and daily fears of the 
poor house, the bitterness and 
scandal Tom had meant to her. 

And he’d never had real wicked- 
ness in him she, at least, knew; just 
eagerness, and heedlessness, and a 
certainty that he had so much “go” 
in him that he was bound to do great 
things and come out right. 


weed had been the spirit behind the 
troubles that had set the village 
wagging its head at him even before 
they married and for their five years 
together. That, alone, had been be- 
hind the business of Mr. Craik’s 
wallet. Tom hadn’t thought of that 
as stealing, though he knew, as 
everyone did, that the money he 
found was Mr. Craik’s. He only saw 
his chance of putting cash into some 
scheme he had thought up and of 
trebling it in no time. He had meant 
to pay it back with good interest. 
And he would have done it, too, had 
he succeeded instead of losing every 
penny. No, his nature had never been 
thieving, only optimistic—the jails 
are full of such. 

She had helped him to get out of 
the country. All her savings went to 
it, and the danger of driving him 
to New York. She had come back 
to face Mr. Craik’s fury, and the 
police, and the leering “Well-I-told- 
you-what-Tom-was” tongues of the 
village, with that straight-looking 
calm of hers that quietened even the 
worst of them, and hid the savage 
wounds in her heart. 

From that day she had fought 
alone, hearing no word from Tom, 
since a letter might put. the police 
on his track, and trying to forget 
him, yet never managing it. Slowly 
her pluck and her patience had lived 
things down, she had built up se- 
curity for herself and the children 
at the farm, restored their good 
name. A long and wearying fight, 
with success only really now in sight 
after all this time. Real success if 
she could hold on till she got her 
harvest in and could snap her fingers 
at Garling for ever... 

Success at last in her hands, and 
now Tom was back home again to 
undo everything she had accom- 
plished. 
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She looked down at him as he lay 
there, his body still but his breath 
coming harshly. She knew she had 
every right to hate him. He had 
prought her nothing but shame and 
sorrow and was now bringing worse. 
Yes, she had every right to rebel. 

More than a right—a duty, maybe. 
she owed it to the children to pro- 
tect both their well-being and their 
good name. She even saw a way she 
might do it. . 

She could put Tom in the car, as 
she had nine years ago, and drive 
him into Avonport. There she could 


take him in Avonport and there’d 
be no connecting him with her or the 
village, especially if Tom was using 
a false name as all thieves did. 

Yes, that, plainly was what she 
ought to do. It was her only chance 
of escaping the ruin Garling was 
eager to bring to her. Yet as she 
looked into his face, saw the old 
Tom, remembered how he had held 


out his hand to her and called:. 


“Jean! Jean girl, I’m in a sore plight 
... Help me...” she knew she 
could not do it. 

After all he was her man, hers to 


+ Pe 
Le. 


She looked down at 


set him down in a quiet street she 
knew near the hospital, where he 
was bound to be found and taken 
care of. Kneeling and examining the 
wound in his head, she did not think 
much harm would come to him. It 
wasn’t a bad hurt, slight concussion 
at the worst, and the weather was 
warm. He might even come to and 
get away safely before he was found. 
It would, really, be the best way out 
for her, the children and the farm. 
Even if the police found him, they’d 
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against her breast—it was a dear 
feeling . . . She carried him slowly 
to the attic. There was a chance, not 
a great one, that she might hide him 
there until he was strong enough to 
get away. She must try to do that 
for the children’s sake, but risk or 
not, he was hers and she must care 
for him. 

She undressed him and noted how 
good his clothes were. There was even 
a pocketbook in the breast of his 
coat, fat with paper money. She 
counted it and was shocked at the 
amount—enough to pay Garling and 





him as he lay there, his body still but his breath coming harshly 


look after and protect. She’d taken 
him for better or worse, for his wild- 
ness as well as his sweetness. It 
wasn’t in a nature like hers to turn 
her back on him or her duty—or her 
love. She could not turn him loose 
and helpless to fend for himself. She 
must look after him, nurse him back 
to health, hide him. 

She lifted him. He was a small 
man and had never been very heavy. 
Her fine arms, strong with farm 
and house work, cradled him easily 


Tebbing and Allcort, yes, and to 
make restitution to Mr. Craik and 
leave a big sum over. 

For a moment, as her fingers 
rustled the notes, she was tempted to 


. use the money that way. To make 


things safe, anyhow for a little while, 
for Tom and herself. But she only 
sighed and put it back in his coat. 
Such a lot of money could only have 
been stolen. She could not share in 
Tom’s thieving even to protect him 
or herself. 
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She left him in bed, still insensible, 
but clean, neatly bandaged and get- 
ting on well. She went about the work 
of the house mechanically, her calm 
standing her in good stead..The chil- 
dren noted nothing strange when 
they came in from school. She hoped 
nothing would lead them up to the 
attic; it was above their bedroom, 
anyhow, yet one could never be cer- 
tain of children. 

She nearly cried out when Rosie 
said over the tea-table: 

“Here’s Mr. Hoath coming up the 
path.” 


OATH was the village policeman, 
who had never forgiven her for 
helping Tom escape. She knew what 
his coming meant. Yet Rosie’s cry 
had been warning enough. She was 
able to seem her usual, quiet self 
when she faced Hoath. 

He wasn’t after Tom—yet. It seemed 
he’d had word of an accident. Jim 
Peck, working in Garling’s lower 
field, had seen one of them tear- 
along sports cars knock down a man 
on the Avonport road. Jim Peck had 
thought the man killed for sure, but 
before he could cross the three fields 
between himself and the road, the 
man had picked himself up and 
staggered out of sight. As he looked 
all right and the sports car hadn’t 
stopped, Jim Peck had left it at that, 
only reporting to Hoath on his way 
home from work. Hoath, always 
anxious for the promotion his loss 
of Tom had checked, had busied 
himself in the matter. He had not 
found the injured man, but Arabelle 
Redditch had seen the chap turning 
down Rooks Rough lane, and, as the 
fellow had blood on his head, Hoath 
had come along to inquire if Mrs. 
Madden had seen him. 

With an easier heart, Jean sent 
Hoath on his way. Tom had not 
been recognized; there might yet be 
a chance of saving him. He seemed 
much better, too, when she looked 
in on him that night and next morn- 
ing. 

But she knew she had gambled on 
a false hope when Hoath returned 
with Garling and that sneaking old 
loafer, Juke Ives, at mid-day. 

Juke had seen Tom. 

“Saw him coming up from Avon- 
port as strutty as a peacock, yes I 
did,” Jukes leered. “Flashier than 
ever he wur, an’ pleased with him- 
self. He didn’t see me, no sir. I sits 
back in me hedge and kep’ mum, 
never having naught to do with 
felons an’ cut-purses. But it were 
Tom Madden all right, slinking home 
here, hoping we’d forgot all.” 

“That'd be ten to fifteen minutes 
before the accident to the stranger 
Jim Peck saw,” Garling said signifi- 


cantly. “Which would bring Tom 
Madden into this lane just about the 
time the helpless man entered it... 
Maybe that’s why you haven’t found 
that stranger, Hoath.” 

Jean Madden caught her breath, 
seeing what Garling was hinting. 
The man who had been knocked 
down by the sports car had van- 
ished; Garling was suggesting why 
he had vanished. Hurt and helpless, 
he had been caught in the lonely 
lane by Tom Madden, the thief. If 
the man—and no doubt his money— 
had disappeared, Tom might be the 
cause of it. 

Of course, Tom was actually the 
man Jim Peck had seen knocked 
down—or Jean Madden had thought 
so until now. But just as she couldn’t 
tell Hoath this for fear of Tom’s ar- 
rest, so she couldn’t fight the doubts 
Garling had sown in her heart. 
There was all that money Tom had 
on him. 

Hoath’s pale eyes fixed on her face 
seemed to see what was going on in 
her mind. He said with slow cer- 
tainty: 

“Your husband came here yester- 
day, Mrs. Madden.” 

She lied as bravely as she could, 
but she saw they did not believe her. 

She stiffened herself to defy them, 
but everything was against her, it 
seemed. The children came romping 
in from school at that very moment; 
and Hoath wasn’t the man to miss 
that chance. He swung on them and 
rapped: 

“Your father’s come home, ain’t 
he, Dick?” ; 

But Dick only stopped dead and 
blinked at him. He looked puzzled: 
“Father? No. Father’s been away 
years an’ years, making a fortune for 
us over the seas.” 

Jean’s heart bounded. She was safe 
with the children; they knew noth- 
ing. Garling, more cunning than 
Hoath, said: 

“Didn’t someone, a man, stay in 
the house last night, Emmie?” 

“Do you mean the man who snores 
so funny in the attic?” Emmie an- 
swered simply. 


ARLING, the cad, smirked at Hoath: 

“There you are. He is here. 
She’s trying to fool you as she did 
nine years ago. Better look in the 
attic loft. You'll find Tom Madden 
there, all right.” — 

It was all over then. She’d lost... 
Tom, in fact, was just sliding back 
into the first vagueness of sensibility 
when they entered the attic. He even 
greeted them all, Garling and Hoath 
too, with a weak smile and by name. 
He was too dazed yet to grasp his 
danger. 

Hoath was triumphant. Hoath was 
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all for having him out of bed and 
carrying him off to the lockup. Jean 
turned on him like a tigress. 

“You'll not,” she flamed. “He’s a 
sick man. You can’t move him. If you 
try I’ll have that coat off you what- 
ever else happens.” 

Even Hoath’s determination wilted 
before her fury, but he was not going 
to give in. He meant to make formal 
arrest then and there and stay by 
Tom until he could hail him to jail, 
It was Garling who solved the diffi- 
culty. 

“That’s easy got over,” he said, 
“Use the phone downstairs to fetch 
an ambulance. Aye, and while you’re 
about it fetch Mr. Craik along here 
to charge Madden; then you'll be 
sure of him.” 


Rk. CRAIK came hurrying, though 
there was a queer smile on his 
mouth. He said cheerfully: 

“Well Tom, I’m sorry I didn’t get 
out and about earlier this morning 
—but it’s all straight now.” 

Garling, puzzled, stared from 
Mr. Craik to Hoath, who said sud- 
denly: “He’s withdrawn the charge.” 

“What, you don’t mean you're 
going to behave like a soft-headed 
fool, Mr. Craik?” Garling burst out. 

“Tl have no impudent opinion 
about my own business from you, 
Garling,” Mr. Craik said. “As for 
being soft, I’m anything but. Tom 
Madden’s not only paid me back 
every penny, but he’s added interest 
. .. generous interest. But then he 
can afford it. He’s made good abroad, 
made a fortune.” 

“You lie,’ Garling said. 

“You'll find otherwise when he 
tackles you for the way you’ve been 
treating his wife,” Mr. Craik said 
grimly. “I’m telling you he’s satis- 
fied me that he’s the head of a big 
and honorable business firm in Eng- 
land—and rich.” 

“Rich!” Garling and Hoath cried. 

“Yes, my wild schemes seemed to 
go better in England,” Tom smiled. 
“T’m rich enough. I ought to have 
used my car yesterday, and so 
avoided that young road hog who 
knocked me silly, but I wanted to 
walk in on you in the old way and 
enjoy your surprise .. .” 

Jean sat quiet on Tom’s bed as the 
others left, just holding his hand. 
He said with his quick smile: 

“You say nothing, Jean—doesn’t 
this make any difference?” 

“I’m happier,” she smiled softly. 
“But it doesn’t make any real dif- 
ference.” 

He pulled her to him, said huskily: 
“No—no, it wouldn’t, Jean ... Let 
your man be rich or poor, bad or 
good, you wouldn’t change . .. Ah, 
Jean, thank God for you...” 
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The F'amily as a Unit 


It Is In Our Conviction That the Family Is Not Only Sacred But Organic 
That We Differ Most From What Is Called Modern Social Thought 


if SAID in a recent article that I 
proposed to take the three main 
matters on which the Church would 
be at issue with the modern world 
in the order of 1. Property, 2. The 
Family, 3. Human Dignity. But on 
reconsideration I propose to trans- 
pose 1. and 2. and put the articles 
on the family before the articles on 
property. My reason is that the in- 
stitution of property, which the 
Church defends (as it defends all 
normal and human institutions 
necessary to a healthy society), 
exists for the purpose of the family, 
and not the family for the purpose 
of society. Property was instituted in 
order to give freedom and continuity 
to the family. It can be modified. It 
is of human creation: it is not, 
properly speaking, in the nature of 
things. But the family is essentially 
and necessarily a part of human 
living, and all human institutions 
of men’s arrangement are subsidiary 
to this institution which is not of 
man’s making but of God’s. 

I shall deal, in this first article 
on the family, with the nature of the 
family as a necessary basic unit of 
the State, and ask why it must be 
of this prime importance. 

The first thing we notice about 
the family is that, while it is the 
unit of the State—that is, while it 
is the original indestructible part 
from which the State is constructed, 
just as a wall is constructed from 
bricks or stones—it is not a me- 
chanical unit. It is not something 
which you can set apart upon rigid 
lines, as you do anything constructed 
by the human intelligence. The best 
metaphor for the family is to com- 
pare it to the cell, which is the unit 
of all living matter. Society is built 
up of families, just as a plant or 
an animal body is built up of cells. 
Therefore, the family is not a me- 
chanical, but an organic, thing. It 
is in our conviction that the family 
i: not only sacred but organic that 
we tend to differ most from what is 
called “modern social thought.” 

Human society is a living and a 
growing thing. It is not a constructed 
system, though rules have to be 
made for its preservation and names 
have to be given to its various func- 
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tions. Human society is as much a 
living thing as is a tree or a suc- 
cession of creatures in the animal 
creation. When the Greeks called 
living things “organisms” they gave 
us one of the most useful words in 
the language to distinguish what is 
alive from what is dead, and what 
is a part of nature from what is 
merely man-made, and therefore 
artificial. 

Human: society, without which 
man cannot live, and in the midst 
of which he necessarily has his 
being, is an organism. The family 
is, then, an organism and the family 
is one of the ultimate particles into 
which human society can be 
analyzed. You cannot get behind the 
family. There is nothing prior to the 
family in human affairs. The family 
comes before the State in its origins 
and its rights. It is holier than the 
State. The State exists to defend the 
family and not, save in a secondary 
sense, the family to defend the State. 


HERE is something deeper about 

this truth, and that something 
deeper is the fact that the family 
is not only prior to the individual, 
but, in a sense, more than the indi- 
vidual. The individual is more im- 
portant in one sense than any other 
thing one can speak of, because the 
individual is the living soul, the im- 
mortal soul, the salvation of which 
is the chief purpose of the whole 
world. But politically the individ- 
ual is not more important than the 
family. The individual, politically, 
can only exist as a member of a 
family, proceeding from a family, 
and bound up with a family. The 
chief political error of that noble 
old doctrine, which contains much 
more truth than falsehood, and 
which was the illumination of our 
fathers when they founded modern 
free cities, was substituting the indi- 
vidual for the family: counting votes 
by individuals and establishing legal 
rights as individual rights, forget- 
ting the family bond, without which 
all society dissolves. 

Now what is the Family? The 
Family is a man and a woman and 
their children. That is a simple, 
complete and sufficient definition. 
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It is a definition—subject, like all 
definitions, to expansion and quali- 
fication, but it is the root definition 
by which we know the Family for 
what it is—the man and the woman 
and their children. We start from 
that. The man may die before the 
woman or the woman before the 
man. The union may happen to 
have no children. There are any 
number of other special cases which 
ao not contradict, but qualify, the 

’ dea. The central idea stands. 
‘lly is the man and the 
woman and their children. 


ut this union of the man and 

woman, bound together by or- 
ganic bonds of every kind, and par- 
ticularly by the common and mutual 
relation of their offspring, is also, of 
its nature, permanent. 

It is of the very first importance 
to realize and to emphasize that con- 
dition. One may debate the excep- 
tions to permanency, and to this I 
shall come in a moment, but 
normally and as a type, the union 
of the man and the woman, both 
parents of children in common, must 
be, of its nature, permanent. If that 
were not its normal or typical state 
the family could not hold. The chil- 
dren could not be protected and 
nourished in infancy. The family 
unit would have no true and con- 
secutive life. 

That is how the thing looks, seen 
from outside, and appreciated as a 
social phenomenon which anyone of 
us can test by looking round him on 
human society as it is, or by reading 
fhe records of human society in the 
past, or by looking within and con- 
sidering his or her own nature. 
Unions not intended to be perma- 
nent ring false. They are out of tune 
with the scheme of things. Unions 
undertaken normally and naturally 
in those early years of life, when 
union between the sexes is so strong 
and natural a demand, are under- 
taken by both parties under a gen- 
eral instinct of permanence, and all 
the literature of man, all his build- 
ing and tillage, all his primary larger 
institutions, turn on this truth and 
fact; not only that the Family is the 
man and the woman and the chil- 
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dren, but that the union of the 
man and the woman is, of its nature, 
intended to be permanent. 

Human life itself is not permanent. 
Death intervenes, but the idea 
underlying marriage is essentially 
bound up with permanence. A man 
who does not admit that to be the 
essence of union between the sexes 
in normal and healthy form knows 
nothing of mankind. 


N°” at this stage we consider a 
point on which the modern 
mind is always going off the rails. 
Something normal to man, some- 
thing typical of man, remains 
normal and typical in spite of excep- 
tions. 

We tend today to emphasize the 
exceptions, partly because the time 
in which we live is one of moral 
chaos, partly because it has, until 
recently, been one of rapidly ad- 
vancing knowledge, but most of all 
because exceptions are always more 
striking and, for the moment, more 
exciting than the humdrum rule. 
The exceptions to the main truth 
that marriage is the union of the 
man and the woman with their 
children, and that union permanent, 
are very numerous. Their number 
could be expanded indefinitely, and 
those who argue against the normal 
character of the family often come 
to regard these exceptions as though 
they were the rule, upsetting all 
general conclusion and faith upon 
the Family. But if we look into them 
all these exceptions are not only in 
theory, but in practice, abnormal- 
ities. 

There is the exception of polyg- 
amy. Many societies have admitted 
unions of one man with many 
women at the same time. Islam is 
notorious for it. Many societies also 
have given a plurality of wives to 
their more important men or chiefs. 
Some strange, quite exceptional and 
very restricted societies have ac- 
cepted what is called polyandry: the 
union between one woman and 
several men. But if you take the 
world as a whole and society as a 
whole you find permanent unions 
of one man to one woman, and the 
family bond of their common chil- 
dren between them, to be so over- 
whelmingly the normal, common, 
necessary human type, that it 
swamps everything else. It over- 
Shadows the exceptions so com- 
pletely that all human literature, all 
metaphors and symbols inherited 
from the past, all our terms of daily 
conversation, presuppose the perm- 
anent, monogamous family. 

Since it is true, as it is true, of 
every human affair, that the normal 


is also the essential and that you 
must never judge the character of a 
human thing by the abnormal and 
exceptional case, we may predi- 
cate this character especially of 
the fundamental institution of the 
family. Travel in a Mohammedan 
country—you find everywhere the 
man and his wife and their children. 
You may read, for the sake of the 
picturesque, of the harem; you may 
interest yourself in the Moham- 
medan laws of repudiation and di- 
vorce, the permission of plurality in 
wives and the rest of it, but in prac- 
tice even Mohammedan society is 
based upon the monogamous family 
—the man and the woman and their 
children. The overwhelming majority 
of Mohammedans have only one 
wife. 

Next we remark that the Church— 
which everywhere regards and sup- 
ports what she calls “Natural Reli- 
gion” and the adjunct of Natural 
Religion, common human traditional 
morals—is necessarily the guardian 
of this doctrine of the Family. The 
Church cannot but of her nature lay 
down the great general truths at- 
taching to the Family. All those 
truths which we have just run 
through, the priority of the Family 
to the State, the permanence of the 
union, monogamy and the rest of 
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ARTICLES 


WHILE each of Hilaire 
Belloc’s articles may well 
be read individually, 
taken together these ar- 
ticles constitute a series 
on the Debate between 
the Church and the Mod- 
ern World. 


IN THE present group 
of articles the author dis- 
cusses the Family and 
the danger to the Family 
of false educational doc- 
trine and divorce. 


IN SUCCEEDING arti- 
cles he will treat of so- 
cial-economic problems 
such as the abuse of 
property on the one 
hand, and Communism 
on the other. 
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it are reflected, and cannot but be 
reflected, in the Church’s genera} 
policy. 

To that acceptation of natural re- 
ligion and of common morals, to 
that affirmation of the Family, its 
function and its rights, which the 
Church holds in common with the 
ancient world, and with humanity 
at large, there is added, as we all 
know, another conception, peculiar 
to the Faith. It is the sacramental 
conception: the idea of the family 
as divine, or, if another word be pre- 
ferred, sacred. This I will deal with 
more particularly in my next article, 
when I treat of the history of the 
marriage-idea. For the moment it is 
sufficient to remark that the Church, 
by introducing this particular sacra- 
mental character into the general 
rules of permanency, monogamy and 
the rest, in no way derogates from 
those rules, but strengthens them. 

Now these things being so, it is 
manifest that there must arise con- 
flict between the moral chaos of the 
modern world and the Faith in the 
matter of the Family. Such conflict 
cannot but arise in a multitude of 
ways—principally upon the point of 
civil divorce, but in a great many 
other points which are of a high, 
social importance. For instance, the 
main point that the Family has 
stronger rights than the State, that 
the education of the children and 
authority over them lies primarily 
with the parents and not with the 
State. 


AWS or customs tending to under- 
mine, weaken, still more to 
destroy the Family, are abhorrent to 
the Catholic temper. Quite apart 
from special laws such as divorce 
laws, you can have a social arrange- 
ment such as modern industrial 
capitalism, which clashes with the 
security, dignity and permanence of 
the family. You can have laws of 
contract which ignore the family 
and only consider the individual. You 
can have laws of inheritance which 
gradually destroy the family patri- 
mony. One can make a list indefi- 
nitely long of these effects of bad 
doctrine, the evil of which can be 
tested by the evil effect they have 
on the essential institution of the 
Family. 

Let us conclude for the moment 
by reaffirming the main basis of all 
this section, the Family is the most 
important of social institutions; and 
because the Church must, of its 
nature, defend that institution, the 
Church will be at issue with what- 
ever in our modern break-up of 
morals denies, or even lessens, that 
institution. 
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St. Rose of Lima and Her Peru 


Across a gentle slope, the Rimac 
—‘murmuring water”’—after rushing 
in a torrent from the snow-capped 
Cordillera, drops gradually three 
leagues to the sea. No rain ever falls 
on this fertile plain with its palms and 
olives and gay flowers, and it is said 
to wear a purple crown when the sun 
begins its rise over the eastern moun- 
tains in the morning, and to put on a 
golden aureole at evening when the 
sun sinks into the Pacific. Here at 
Lima — “that which speaks” — the 
place of the oracle—nearly a century 
before the first settlers landed on the 
New England Coast, the conquerors 
of the ancient empire of the Incas had 
established a city. 

Here, on April 20, 1586, Isabel Flores 
de Oliva was born. She alone of those 
holy ones in America whom the 
Church has canonized was born in 
America, and she remains the only 
American saint. Her story is not mere- 
ly the simple tale of a beautiful girl 
who set aside wealth, marriage and 
position in the community, to lead a 
life of poverty, hard work, prayer and 
self-torture for the love of God, but 
it is a story of the part that the ex- 
ample of her life had in altering the 
course of human affairs. Peru was not 
always a happy land, and the great 
sun, Inti, that shone every day over 
its lofty Andes, looked down in that 
year in which she was born upon a 
once thriving people in misery and 
despair. In the life of Isabel Flores 
is seen the hand of Destiny. 

“Destiny,” say the dictionaries, “is 
a course of events marked out by an 
agency beyond human control—in the 
case of Christians, by Divine Provi- 
dence.” Men of destiny are men of 
genius. In every crisis destiny provides 
someone peculiarly fitted with the 
genius of leadership to cope with the 
necessities of the time, if he but ac- 
cepts the charge and carries it 
through. So, too, in spiritual things, 
in the onward progress to a higher 
state of the human race, the Mys- 
terious Hand touches those who, if 
they will but follow the grace, can 
point the way. 

Thus must the girl Isabel Flores 
have been inspired at the early age of 
five when she cast aside her fine 
clothes, cut off her beautiful hair, and 
inflicted great penances upon herself. 
And, again, perhaps it was the Hand 
of Destiny when, as a little girl of 
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eleven in the town of Quivi, she so 
attracted the Archbishop by her mar- 
velous religious fervor that at her 
confirmation he inadvertently gave 
her the name of Rose, a name which 
her mother had attached to her as a 


term of affection since her babyhood, - 


and he added “de Santa Maria”— 
Rose of Holy Mary—a title which was 
to be hers permanently by canoniza- 
tion. 

Lust for gold, riotous living and 
brutality were rampant among the 
freebooters and mercenaries from the 
remnants of the declining feudal 
armies of Europe that were recruited 
for the expeditions to America. Mine 
owners and officials were fabulously 
rich, and alongside the conspicuous 
extravagance and licentiousness was 
found the most degrading poverty of 
the laboring masses. The Indians were 
worked under the lash long hours, and 
the life of a laborer was worse than 
that of a beast of burden. A dead In- 
dian was no more than a dead mon- 
grel dog, and was thrown without 
ceremony on the refuse dump. Often, 
the Indians, in their desolation, killed 
their children to spare them suffer- 
ing. To the exhortations of the mis- 
sionaries they answered in their de- 
spair: “We do not want to go to 
Heaven if the Spaniards are there, be- 
cause the devils in Hell could not treat 
us worse.” 

Not a stately Jeanne d’Arc was 
needed to lead these unhappy people 
out of the depths, but rather a force- 
ful example to show that misery and 
poverty could be gladly endured in 
this life for the sake of the next. It is 
not strange, then, that little Isabel, 
with the vocation of piety, should take 
as her model the austere life of St. 
Catherine of Sienna, and like St. 
Catherine devote herself to serve the 
poor, and to retire from her father’s 
house to a bare little cell. 


| green Fiores loved and pitied the 
down-trodden aborigine popula- 
tion of the Inca empire. In the house 
of Gaspar Flores, her father, who 
served the Viceroy Marquis de Canete, 
she must have heard their story. This 
was the viceroy who brought with him 
to Peru his own wife and a retinve of 
Spanish noble families who for the 
first time sought to put decorum into 
the affairs of state of the province. 
She saw and pitied the poor pagan 
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laborers who, depositing their loads in 
the markets, always ended their task 
with a mumbled prayer, Apachicta 
muchhani, “I adore him who enables 
me to endure.” And it is likely that she 
knew well the disbelief of the people 
in the sun god of the Incas. She must 
have heard the challenges that these 
masses raised to that Inca god: “I tell 
thee that this sun must have a master 
who commands him, because if he 
were Lord he would sometime leave 
off traveling and rest.” She knew that 
these humble people had by their own 
efforts lifted themselves almost to the 
plane of belief in one personal God, a 
belief attained by the Hebrews when 
they had been made the Chosen Peo- 
ple, and that though the sun-worship- 
ing Incas deserved their fall, their 
pious subjects merited to know of the 
true religion instead of being debased 
by the white men. 


HuGs, recruited from worst ele- 

ments, acted as overseers for the 
mine and plantation owners. The 
edicts of the King for the care of the 
Indian subjects were given only a 
semblance of respect, while the Bulls 
of the Pope were issued only “at the 
convenience of and when it suited 
the purposes of” the civil authorities 
who, if they did not connive with 
the mine owners, were afraid of 
their vengeance. At one time in 
Potosi, the ruffian gangsters in the 
employ of the corregidores, angered 
by the protests of a parish priest, 
went so far as to entice him away 
from his home and murder him. 
The records and complaints to the - 
Crown and to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities showed that even clerics in 
some cases were contaminated by the 
greed of the country to exploit the 
aborigines and the lower classes. 
Brawls, bitter factional fights and 
murders were continuous among the 
Europeans and Creoles who consid- 
ered it beneath their dignity to work. 
“Wealth,” said one recorder, “passed 
through the country like a desolating 
torrent.” 

Colonial Peru was proud, its upper 
class lived in luxury and idleness, and 
it neglected and brutalized its poor. 
But, unlike Sodom of old, it did have 
at least the ten just people necessary 
to save it. 

On the plain at Lima, the entry to 
the gold country, the first permanent 
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building staked out was a cathedral, 
large enough and fitting enough to 
serve to the present day. At the time 
of the birth of Isabel Flores, churches 
and convents of the orders had been 
established along the-Rimac, and 
mosaic artists from Spain and Italy 
and wood-carvers from Bavaria had 
been brought over to embellish them. 
Likewise, the life in the armies of 
the Conquistadores was not wholly 
bad, and exhibited in many ways that 
there was a certain morality and no- 
bility among them. In the case of the 
Monja Alferez, the Ensign Nun, who 
spent twenty years in the Peruvian 
armies disguised as a man, this wom- 


the punishment for all the sins of the 
world about her. 

Maria de Oliva, the mother of the 
girl saint, was a native of Lima. Both 
of the names, Flores and Oliva, were 
notable ones of the time, of the best 
blood of Spain, and these family 
names figure prominently through- 
out Spanish America. Isabel Flores 
was born almost in the shadow of 
the Dominican Monastery whence 
holy men went forth to scatter their 
thin bands over the vast territory, 
and to raise their voices for the sal- 
vation and social betterment of the 
down-trodden masses. She lived in 


‘sight of the great cathedral whence 
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When Isabel Flores was born this° 
temple had been in ruin fifty years, 
But it is likely that she had heard 
that in it young and beautiful girls 
plighted themselves to perpetual vir- 
ginity to be the brides of the Great 
God, and devoted their lives to 
spinning and weaving the cere- 
monial clothing in which the priests 
performed the rituals. 

Isabel Flores had a most curious 
custom. She was in the habit of pre- 
paring “clothes” for the Infant Jesus 
at Christmas, for the glorious resur- 
rection at Easter time. Long and ar- 
duous prayer tasks she set for each 
of the garments: so many hundred 








The votive piles of stones at the top of the pack trails have been surmounted by wooden crosses. A prayer 
in the ancient Inca tongue is now offered to the Christian God: “I adore Him Who enables me to endure” 


an proved to the satisfaction of the 
Archbishop of Peru, to the King, and 
to the Pope, that during all of this 
time in the company of rough men 
she had remained a virgin, and had 
not been molested by the men. This 
almost incredible experience alone is 
sufficient to indicate that morality for 
morality’s sake was not dead. Colonial 
Peru was affected by a moral insanity, 
but not sunk in depravity. Ten just 
were to be found in Peru, and an 
added grace was offered to show the 
way. Isabel Flores, the beautiful girl 
who at an early age showed a genius 
for purity and disdain of the things 
of this world, like her model St. Cath- 
erine, besought God to let her bear 


the Spanish Archbishop Toribio Al- 
fonso de Mogrovejo, the same holy 
man who confirmed her as Rose of 
Holy Mary, and who was canonized 
a century later as St. Toribio, con- 
tinually travelled on foot from one 
end to the other of the vast terri- 
tory. He spoke the Quechua lan- 
guage, and he was her friend and 
counselor. 

South of Lima was a temple, the 
only one in the whole country that 
the Incas permitted to be dedicated 
to Pachacamac, the Supreme Being, 
the Infinite Essence, the creator and 
master of all, even of the Evil Spirit 
Supay to whom no one need sacrifice 
if he but be in favor of Pachacamac. 


Aves, and Credos and Pater Nosters, 
and so many visits to the church 
and the Holy Eucharist made up 
each of the spiritual garments. Also, 
like St. Catherine, she received the 
“spiritual espousals” during the Car- 
nival of her people. She so impressed 
her pastor by her insistence that in 
a vision she had been accepted by 
her Spiritual Spouse that he con- 
sented to take a ring from her and 
deposit it in the tabernacle where 
at Easter, also the great feast of 
Paucar-huaray—the renovation of 
the sacred fire and the distribution 
of sacred bread and wine—it was 
placed on her finger. 

From girlhood Rose worked every 
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day as a dressmaker and milliner so 
as not to be dependent for her liv- 
ing, but the nights she spent in 
prayer, and slept on a bed made 
most uncomfortable with chips of 
wood and broken crocks. Her visions 
were so frequent and startling that 
her family feared they were the re- 
sult of a disordered mind brought 
about by the cruel penances, lack of 
sleep and voluntary starvation. But 
the head of a commission of doctors, 
called in to examine her, was unable 
to explain the connection, and pro- 
nounced that the visions were from 
God. 

Saints have lived and died with- 
out a realization by the people that 
they had a messenger of God among 
them. The lives of many of the early 
saints fitted into a pattern that ex- 
tended over no less than three cen- 
turies, and the part played by the 
individual life appears often only 


sometimes clearer, and the path to 
the hearts of the people was more 
direct. The social movements at the 
time of St. Rose were rapid and 
vivid. 

When Isabel Flores died on August 
24, 1617, a city and a country which 
had been steeped in the most violent 
forms of brutality, greed, and licen- 
tiousness, paused for two days to 
pay homage to a frail, starved and 
humble virgin. The simple entry of 
one of the recorders of the time, in 
the archaic Spanish of the early 
Seventeenth Century, when consid- 
ered against the hard background 
of that land of brutal coarseness, 
forms not merely a beautiful and 
touching tribute, but a confession 
that the grace which had been of- 
fered to worldly Peru was accepted 
and appreciated, and that the course 
of the people to moral ruin was 
checked. This is the entry: 
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bishop of Lima, and the most 
illustrious Bishop of Huatamala, 
and officials of the cathedral, 
and those of the city carried the 
casket of this saintly virgin on 
their own shoulders, and the 
multitude of the people, bringing 
even the sick, with incredible 
and touching affection sought to 
touch this more pure and holy 
body.” 


Along the Rimac, “murmuring 
water,” and all across the wide land 
of the sun, two million people still 
speak their ancient Quechua tongue. 
But at the summit of the hills on the 
high mountain trails, the piles of 
stones that marked the spots of rest 
and prayer have been surmounted 
by little crosses, where humble pack 
drivers still murmur “Apachicta 
muchhani,” no longer to Pachaca- 
mac, but to the God of the Chris- 





obscurely. Of some of them we know 
no more than the name, like that of 
St. Philomena, cut into a slab in the 
catacombs, but when viewed to- 
gether they appear as a clear and 
beautiful pattern in the fabric of 
spiritual advance. At other times, as 
with St. Dominic and St. Jeanne 
d’Arc, the purpose of the individual 
life was plainly evident. Not that 
one saint was greater than another, 
but that the needs of the times were 


E ANNOUNCE having died, in 

this city of Lima, an ad- 
mirable sister of ours, Rose of 
Holy Mary. . . . She was laid to 
rest in the convent of this our 
city, in the chapel of the reli- 
gious; and at the office of the 
burial and accompanying the 
body, was to be seen a marvelous 
host of people; 
was the most illustrious Arch- 


assisting at it 


tians. 

And in the old church in Lima the 
ashes of the girl saint rest in an 
urn on the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin. And in the Government 
House that faces the ancient cathe- 
dral, where once preached the holy 
St. Toribio, the wavering viceregal 
rulers have been replaced by repre- 
sentatives of the people under a 
Constitution that is one of the most 
human documents of the world. 





Nazi Discipline 


I was once again impressed by a fact which has never failed 
to strike me in my observation of Nazi work, and that is their 
marvelous organization. Marionettes pulled by an invisible wire 
could not act more promptly or with better discipline. When 
Nazis appear in the streets and give vent to feelings that appear 
to be near bursting point, they do so on the word of command. 
Similarly, they vanish suddenly at the same word of command, 
whenever their hidden leaders think it opportune that they 
should do so. 

Eugene Lennhoff in ‘“‘The Last Five Hours of Austria” 
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Russia and Parlor Bolsheviks 


There are “parlor Bolsheviks” in Russia, but it is never safe 
to trust a Russian to keep his Bolshevism in the parlor. He will 
sit round and debate interminably whether murder be a duty 
and theft a virtue, whether there is any validity in laws human 
and divine, but there always remains a horrible chance that he 
will act on his lack of faith. Russians live always on a volcano, 
and it is significant that even the Czarist regime in its National 
Anthem dared to pray no larger prayer than “Grant to us peace 
in our time, O Lord.” 





Christopher Hollis in “Lenin” 





A Bad Mistake 


There is, of course, among many of our Conservatives a fatuous 
smugness which refuses to take the Communists at their word. 
One recalls that Marie Antoinette only took the French Revolu- 
tion seriously a short time before her head rolled into the basket. 


Lawrence Dennis in the “American Mercury” 





No Deal 


Chow hsien-sheng and T’ang hsien-sheng, two confirmed pipe 
smokers, were discoursing in an opium den. 
Said Chow hsien-sheng casually and with a dreamy look. “I’ve 
just decided to buy all the rice and all the gold mines in China.” 
T’ang hsien-sheng considered this seriously for a few moments, 
then murmured softly: “I don’t know that I care to sell.” 
From “Fu Jen Magazine,” Peking, China 
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Modernization in Turkey 


Fortnight ago, the Turkish Ministry of the Interior issued the 
following order for Istanbul: 

“Newsvendors, who are constantly in contact with the public, 
must look respectable and belong to an honorable corporation. 
They will have to wear polished shoes and a brown blouse ex- 
tending below their knees; and they must shave daily. The police 
will be empowered to take drastic action against defaulters. 

From “Time,” June 27, 1938 
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Spirit of America 


The spirit of America was founded on a love of God and a 
desire to promote political and economic liberty. Every page 
of the history of this Republic recounts the heroic deeds of those 
who believed that the permanency of the State and the welfare 
of Society rested on the free exercise of religion. Today as in the 
past America must work out its destiny through an application of 
religious principles which curbs the greed and materialism of 
the few and enlightens the citizens generally to dare great and 
necessary tasks for the honor of God and the welfare of society. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready 





The Workingman In Canada 


A New and Higher Conception of the Rights of Labor Has Arisen in Canada, Result- 
ing in a Great Improvement in the Condition of the Workingman in That Country 


W une the experience of the de- 
pression in Canada has had many 
deleterious effects, it has served one 
good and constructive end in focus- 
ing public attention upon the con- 
dition of the workingman and his 
family. The first effects of the unex- 
pected and catastrophic plunge were 
merely numbing, and had the recov- 
ery been immediate or more rapid 
people might have been content to 
let things continue in the same old 
way. But as the period of stress 
dragged on with increasing unem- 
ployment and misery, until approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the population 
was existing on government relief, 
there was induced a keen searching 
into the machinery of the economic 
system. The public not only became 
acutely aware of problems the de- 
pression had created and which cried 
for solution, but of others which had 
long existed, to which in their com- 
placency they had been blind, but 
which no less demanded remedying. 

The Canadian population is di- 
vided almost equally between urban 
and rural. While followers of agricul- 
ture and those more or less directly 
dependent upon it have suffered and 
continue to suffer, their disabilities 
may largely be traced to natural 
causes and nature can, given time, 
be depended upon to supply the rem- 
edy. Again the situation of the urban 
dweller is not as acute as it will be 
found elsewhere because, Canada be- 
ing still a comparatively young 
country in point of development, 
there are not the same extremes of 
wealth and poverty. For instance, in 
1936 there were only 304 individuals 
who paid taxes on incomes over 
$50,000 and 3,145 on all incomes over 
$15,000. 

Nevertheless there was enlighten- 
ment on the deplorable lot of the 
workingman, particularly when un- 
der no protection as a member of a 
craft organization. He -was poten- 
tially subject to many abuses, injus- 
tices and inequalities, with conse- 
quent reaction upon his entire 
family. He might be ruthlessly 
exploited both as to the number of 
hours he worked and the wages he 
received. He might be dismissed from 
his job through no fault of his own 
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without redress, rapidly to sink and 
drag his family down to poverty. If 
he or any member of his family were 
stricken by sickness he might be 
financially crippled for months or 
years by the medical bill he was 
called upon to pay. 

These were phases of the working- 
man’s life which came more gener- 
ally to be appreciated, with a result- 
ing demand that something be done 
about it. As a consequence a program 
has been and is unfolding to right 
the situation, and the workingman 
and his family can look forward to 
happier times in the future and a 
more general sharing in the prosper- 
ity which is hopefully felt to lie in 
the period ahead. 

Trades unionism, as a means of 
improving the lot of the workingman, 
has, of course, been a potent factor 
in Canada as elsewhere. The move- 
ment goes far back in Canadian his- 
tory. From the earliest days a great 
many Canadian workingmen went 
down to the United States in search 
of employment and became affiliated 
with the unions of various crafts de- 
veloping there. When many of them 
returned to their native land they 
brought back with them the gospel 
of trades unionism and collective 
bargaining as a means of protection 
of their rights. In many instances 
these trades unionists became the 
nuclei of strong bodies of organized 
workers formed in Canadian cities. 
The earliest of which there is record 
was a printers’ organization in 1827. 


Labor Union Growth 


ONS grew in strength and in- 

fluence to reach a pinnacle in 
1930 with 322,429 members. This has 
been accomplished largely through 
affiliations with United States organ- 
izations, which consistently have had 
a membership equal to or greater 
than the all-Canadian unions. 
Though these unions do not actually 
possess a legal entity and the right 
of collective bargaining is officially 
conceded by certain provinces only, 
it is generally and widely recognized 
by governments and employers, and 
remarkably little trouble has been 
experienced by organized workers in 
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securing their reasonable demands, 

A great deal of such trouble as has 
been encountered can be traced to 
the fact that Canadian labor is so 
often dictated to by international 
organizations of which it forms but 
a small part. It has long been recog- 
nized as desirable that Canadian 
workingmen should be controlled by 
their own national unions, and this 
has, in fact, been emphasized on 
more than one occasion by the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy. 


The Catholic Unions 


gee BEsT, if remote, hope of this 
eventuality are the National 
Catholic Unions of Quebec. They are 
unique on the American continent 
and, in fact, in the British Empire, 
being an offshoot of the Catholic 
union movement in Europe. These 
unions took root in Canada at the 
beginning of the century and have 
come to permeate Quebec industrial 
life. Today they control all the 


workingmen in some industries, have. 
a majority membership in others,. 


and in many others are still battling 
for supremacy with rival union 
bodies. Though their membership is 
not strictly confined to adherents of 
that Faith, the unions are Catholic 
inasmuch as they accept the papal 
encyclicals as their code, are 
prompted, guided and restricted by 
the precepts and pronouncements of 


the Church, and are pledged to the 


repudiation of violence and class 
strife among workers, and to endeav- 
oring to modify society by a process 
of organic and legal evolution. 

Just how far the Canadian work- 
ingman and his family are protected 
through trades unions in Canada 
may be gathered from the fact that 
while at the census of 1931 the gain- 
fully employed in Canada numbered 
2,570,097, members of trades unions 
in that year numbered only 310,544. 
Since that time, due to general eco- 
nomic conditions, figures of member- 
ship in trades unions have continued 
to decline (though the National 
Catholic Unions have added 15,000 in 
three years to number 45,000 mem- 
bers) so that today an even smaller 
proportion of the population is pro- 
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tected against exploitation in this 
manner. 

The other means by which the lot 
of the workingman has been im- 
proved is legislation, and while the 
depression drew more forcible atten- 
tion to the imperative need of this, 
and instigated a more general de- 
mand for it, a gradual amelioration 
of the condition of the working 
masses had gradually been coming 
about through government action. 
This is truer of general social legis- 
lation aimed at benefiting the 
greater part of the population, which 
in view of the satisfactory degree of 


$45 a month to mothers who were 
widowed and without adequate 
means of support. In most provinces 
old age pensions had been arranged, 
later expanded to cover the entire 
country, and then extended to em- 
brace the blind. 


Some Impediments 


oe specifically aimed at im- 
proving conditions of labor in 
Canada has been impeded by the 
fact that the British North America 
Act, the Canadian constitution, 
without actually declaring it, implied 
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prosperity: normally enjoyed over 
the country and the prospects for- 
merly faced by youth graduating 
into employment, must be conceded 
as having been fairly generous. 
Government-supported labor bu- 
reaus, operated in a chain from 
coast to coast, benefit both employ- 
ers and workers by providing accu- 
rate information at all times on the 
employment situation in all parts of 
the country, registering vacancies 
and making placements. Most of the 
provinces: had institited Mothers’ 
Allowances, providing for the pay- 
ment of sums varying from $15 to 
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“Day's End,” Etching by Martin Lewis 


that matters pertaining to labor 
came under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. Consequently, because of 
the economiic rivalry between the 
different provinces and the inability 
of the Federal government to act, 
uniform legislation has not been pos- 
sible and progress in this direction 
has been slow. However, as far back 
as 1900 the Federal government gave 
evidence of its concern for labor by 
taking such limited action as lay 
within its power. It established its 
Fair Wages Policy, which required 
that the current rates of wages 
should be observed in the case of all 
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workmen employed on contracts for 


government building or construction. 

The next matter taken in hand by 
the Dominion government was to 
elevate the status of women in in- 
dustry, which it did by calling an 
industrial conference of the prov- 
inces in 1920 and suggesting to them 
the adoption of legislation providing 
for minimum wages and maximum 
hours of labor for female employees 
in certain industries and occupations. 
Even before this time the western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia had 
passed such legislation, and in the 
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years immediately following, the 
other provinces, with the exception 
of New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, placed such laws on 
their statute books. Wages and 
hours legislation now protects wom- 
en workers over almost the entire 
area of Canada. 

This legislation was used as a step- 
ping stone to securing minimum 
wages and maximum working hours 
for men, Ontario, Manitoba, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta providing 
that men and boys might not be em- 
ployed at rates lower than the rates 
for female employees. 
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British Columbia and Manitoba 
pioneered the way in establishing 
minimum wage rates for males sepa- 
rately, their decrees having a limited 
applicability previous to the period 
of the depression. They were ex- 
tended to apply to large numbers of 
male workers in these two provinces 
in 1934, and in that year and the 
one following, Quebec, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Alberta established 
minimum wage rates for all em- 
ployees in various industries. 

As can be readily appreciated, it 
was the illuminating light which 
conditions of the depression shed on 
the situation which resulted in a 
determination to improve the state 
of the workingman and regulate 
wages and hours of labor. So advis- 
able did it seem to have uniform 
legislation of this kind over the Do- 
minion that the Federal government 
deliberately put its head into a trap 
to endeavor to put through its “New 
Deal” program of social reform, 
which included not only minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work, 
but unemployment and health in- 
surance. It inevitably ran into the 
difficulty of provincial rights and the 
proposed legislation was declared 
ultra vires by the Supreme Court 
and the Privy Council of the British 
Empire. 

This, however, did not prevent the 
provinces from continuing the prog- 
ress they had been making. Within 
the past few years all four western 
provinces have established minimum 
wage laws for men as well as women 
workers, excepting those in agricul- 
tural and domestic employment. 
Quebec made a New Year’s gift of 
minimum wage ordinances to work- 
ers in all provincial industries, and 
Ontario is preparing to take the 
same step which may be announced 


any day. British Columbia has estab- 
lished the highest basic rate, which 
averages 35 cents an hour for work- 
ers. The second highest is in Alberta, 
where the basic minimum rate for 
men is set at 3344 cents an hour, or 
$15 for a forty-five-hour week. In 
Manitoba, in any industry except 
farming, market gardening, or do- 
mestic service, no person over eight- 
een years of age may be paid less 
than $12 per week of forty-eight 
hours. Quebec’s law establishes mini- 
mum wages for different industrial 
categories in three population zones. 

The minimums set are not in all 
cases permanently fixed but are gen- 
erally considered and stated to be in 
the nature of a step in a progressive 
advance towards an ultimate goal. 
The principal object has been to ef- 
fect a general regulation of wages 
and other working conditions, usu- 
ally maximum hours, to cover work- 
ers of all categories. They do not 
pretend always to establish inflex- 
ible fair wages for all employees, but 
go a definite distance in remedying 
abuses from which a substantial sec- 
tion of all classes suffered. 


Canadian Constitution 


S FaR as this particular phase 

of legislation is concerned one 
thing, in the main, remains to be 
done, which is to put it into uniform 
effect across Canada. This, to be ef- 
fected through a Federal law, can be 
anticipated without any great delay. 
The Dominion is at present seeking 
the co-operation of the provinces to 
amend the Canadian constitution 
to enable the Government to put 
through the program of social re- 
form first projected three years ago. 
The first measure slated to go into 
operation is a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Uniform wages and 
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maximum hours of work legislation 
will follow, and then health insur. 
ance. The virtual certainty of this 
step has brought a halt to certain 
very significant developments in the 
provincial field, where Alberta ang 
British Columbia have gone as far as 
to place health insurance measure; 
on their statute books. Other proy- 
inces have been considering similar 
measures, while Ontario has been 
flirting with the idea of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

As Canada emerges further out of 
the depression and confidently looks 
forward to a resumption of that ma- 
terial progress so summarily inter- 
rupted and so long delayed, there is, 
as a result of the investigations and 
disclosures of recent years, a new 
and more just conception of the 
rights of labor and a determination 
to remedy obvious abuses and injus- 
tices. Concededly much yet remains 
to be done and the struggle is a slow 
and often desperate one, but no one 
could have foreseen ten years ago 
the progress which has been made 
since that time. In many respects 
it is revolutionary. 

The workingman fortunate enough 
to be employed or to be reabsorbed 
in industry finds himself among 
changing conditions making for 
greater satisfaction. Definitely he 
and his rights as a worker are being 
accorded greater recognition. He 
seems to have moved appreciably 
nearer to the desired goal of co- 
partnership in industry. Looming on 
the horizon he visions complete 
social security—unemployment in- 
surance when he is jobless, health 
insurance when he is sick, an old-age 
pension when laboring days are over. 
He cannot fail to feel with keen 
satisfaction that he is at length be- 
ginning to come into his own. 
















American Names 


In Favor of Hawks 











The Social Security Board reported last week on the names 
in its records. There are 470,190 Smiths and 348,530 Johnsons. 
Browns, Williams and Millers run over 200,000 each. The short- 
est name is E; the longest Xenogianokopoulos. 

From the “New York Times” 
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Net Polite—But Genuine 


There is a story about a “tough guy” who came to Confession. 
When he had finished his tale, the priest said: “Now recite 
the Act of Contrition.” “I don’t remember it after all these 
years.” “Well then, just tell God in your own words that you 
are sorry.” Whereupon the poor fellow, ignorant but penitent, 
thumped his breast and said loud enough to be heard by all 
in the neighborhood: “O God, ’'m a — — sinner!” Not very 
polite but more genuine than the mucilaginous oleaginous 
prayers that somehow seem to have become the vogue. 


Rev. James Gillis in “The Catholic World” 





Once considered the harrier of the hen yard, the enemy of the 
wild ducks and of the huntsman’s pampered victims the fox and 
the pheasant, hawks are, according to the results of the most re- 
cent statistical analyses of their food habits, such persistent and 
pitiless foes of rats, field mice, rabbits, grasshoppers, locusts and 
other plagues of agriculture that they ought to be allowed a 
chicken or pheasant from time to time. 

From “N. Y. Times Magazine,” June 12, 1938 
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The Telephone Company 


Come first of all to the telephone company. It would be excit- 
ing for its size, if for nothing else. In assets it is the biggest 
business in the world, two billions richer than the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. In the United States, 85,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations take place every day on 19,000,000 tele- 
phones. More than half the telephones in the world are in our 
own land, most of them part of the Bell System. 

Maxine Davis in “Cosmopolitan” 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


Lao Tang: The Man 
Who Repented 


Listen, my children, and you 
shall hear the story of Lao Tang, 
and when and why he repented. 

Of all the Christians here Lao 
Tang is the tallest and the fattest. 
He wears the broadest coat and 
the largest shoes. Lao Tang takes the 
longest steps and wears the most un- 
usual hat. And Lao Tang is a firm 
believer in the drollest stories. What 
follows is one of these tales, and the 
story runneth thus: 

Lao Tang owned a little donkey, 
bought for fifteen dollars. It was 
perhaps the smallest donkey that 
ever roamed China’s pathways, but 
Lao Tang was very proud of it. And 
then, about the time of Our Saviour’s 
Birthday, the little donkey died. Now 
Lao Tang’s conscience was not 
altogether without a quiver. He had, 
more than once, missed Holy Mass 
on Sundays and spent the day of 
rest working in the fields. So Lao 
Tang said it was the neglect of his 
duties that brought the death of his 
donkey. And he repented! 

But you know how such things 
often go! The punishment was soon 
forgotten, and when the first frost 
was out of the air and there was 
much work to be done in the fields, 
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Lao Tang again smuggled by his 
Sabbath duties. He had bought an- 
other donkey—a beautiful beast, all 
white except for a large black cross 
on its back. They tell me there is a 
cross on every donkey’s back ever 
since the day Our Lord rode one in 
triumph into Jerusalem. But it seems 
that this particular donkey’s cross 
was bigger and plainer than all the 
others. Who knows? Perhaps he was 
a direct descendant of the donkey 
that first had this distinction. It was 
a joy to watch the rhythmic swing- 
ing of its ears and constant swishing 
of its tail. Lao Tang had bought the 
donkey for thirty dollars. It pulled 
his plow and brought the needful 
things to the farm, and helped him 
to procure those things “for which 
men swink and sweat incessantly.” 
But alas and alack, the thirty dollar 
donkey did not live until Pentecost! 
And Lao Tang repented! 

On that great feast of the Holy 
Spirit Lao Tang came to the Mis- 
sion. With much vivid description 
and multitudinous flourishings he 
told us the story—first of the fifteen 
dollar donkey that died at Christ- 
mastide. “Even then I thought it was 
because of my laxness about my Sun- 
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day duties. And I was sorry,” said 
he. “But it was only an incomplete 
sorrow. And now that beautiful 
thirty dollar beast is dead! Indeed, 
this time I am completely contrite. 
From now on no more work on Sun- 
day for man or beast. It doesn’t pay.” 


. spoke -Lao Tang as he left 
for home with a spirit of per- 
fect contrition. And when Christ- 
mas came again he had once more 
bought himself a donkey—not nearly 
as fine a beast as the one that had 
died, but still it was a donkey. But 
even then something had to happen, 
and here is the sequence as told to 
us by Lao Tang himself. 

“A few Sundays ago it was the 
day before market in a place about 
seven or eight hours from here. I 
wanted to sell some rice there, and 
I heard there was a chance of mak- 
ing a little extra profit by exchang- 
ing copper money for silver. But now 
it was Sunday, and I could not go 
a-traveling on Sunday and with a 
heavily laden donkey at that! We 
talked and talked about it all day at 
home. I had been punished by the loss 
of two donkeys for working on Sun- 
days and I would not do it again. But 
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at last we decided that I would start 
about nine o’clock that evening. 
Just those last few hours of Sunday, 
and in the dark at that, couldn’t be 
such a grievous sin after all! So 
about nine o’clock we loaded the 
donkey—a sack of rice on one side 
and four dollars’ worth of copper 
money on the other. And thus we 
sallied forth. 

“Tt was beautiful, crisp weather 
and the heavens were glittering 
with stars. I had said my evening 
prayers before leaving home, with 
special emphasis in my prayer to 
my Guardian Angel to keep me and 
my donkey from all harm. i had 
smoked a couple of pipefuls too, and 
I held my heart in peace. The donkey 
kept steadily a-going. I could not 
quite keep step with it and so I 
dropped a few paces behind. When 
the beast got too far-ahead I would 
run and catch up with it. 

“We came to a pagan pagoda, and 
in the starlight I could make out 
some of the gilded gods. But I 


thought, I am a Christian now, and 
I no longer fear these graven images 
And I thought how much better it 
was to adore the true God. And as 
I walked along I thought of this 
and I thought of that, and then I 
looked up and—no donkey was in 
sight! 

“It was at a place where three 
roads meet. I stopped and listened, 
but I could hear nothing. And then 
I shouted. How I shouted! No re- 
sult. I ran down the road at the 
right, but no sound or sight of my 
donkey. Then I came back and ran 
down the road at the left. Again I 
did not hear or see the beast. Back 
to the crossroads. Ai-yah, ai-yah, 
how many Hail Marys I said—more 
than in all the years since I have 
been a Christian. But it was no use. 
I just couldn’t find my donkey and 
so I started home. No sense in going 
to the market now with my rice 
gone and no money to buy things. 
‘Well, Lao Tang,’ I said, ‘better bid 
your rice and your money and your 
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donkey to boot good-bye. You’ 
never see them again.’ 

“And so I trudged back, my heart 
anything but at peace now. The 
third donkey gone, a sack of rice 
gone, four hard-earned dollars gone, 
and all because of this Sunday busi- 
ness! 

“It was getting light when I got 
near honie. Still I hoped agains’ 
hope that, it being dark, the litile 
donkey got by the Angel of Death 
without being caught. And sure 
enough, there stood the beast before 
the closed stable doors, and there 
was the rice and there were the 
coppers! 

“This time I escaped my punish- 
ment. But I don’t dare take any 
more chances. I am heartily sorry 
I ever did. Incomplete and complete, 
perfect and imperfect contrition— 
I’ve got them all!” 

And thus, my dear children, 
endeth the story of Lao Tang, the 
man who repented! I don’t believe 
he’ll do business on Sunday! 


Mule Memories 


Whar DISNEY, after his many 
successes with animated cartoons, 
has now produced Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, acclaimed uni- 
versally as his masterpiece. From the 
movies and the daily “funnies” in 
our papers, it seems natural for 
animals to talk. And who will say 
they do not seem logical at times 
and witty. Maybe there is many a 
horse-laugh at the antics of mortal 
man. 

So come with me to the Supu Mis- 
sion stable and listen to the musing 
and amusing tales of our silent 
partners in the work of trying to 
make Western Hunan safe for Chris- 
tianity. Father Ernest’s mule “Jane” 
has just arrived from Lungtan and 
makes a trio with “Sassy-Susie” and 
“Recession.” 

“Since your last trip here,” says 
Sassy, “our friend over there has 
changed her name. You remember 
she used to be Nira but I heard the 
Sen-Fu say that was unconstitu- 
tional, or forbidden by the Supreme 
Court and so he said to keep up with 
the times she should be called Re- 
cession. 

“The name suits me,” answers Re- 
cession, “but I don’t like to think of 
what would happen to this poor 
Chinese mule if the Japanese got 
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hold of us or what names they would 
give us. You know we have a reputa- 
tion of being the best cared-for 
beasts in Hunan. And as for names, 
well I guess that’s a foreign idea, 
because the Chinese give us no 
specific sobriquet. Yet I heard the 
Sen-Fu say I am a four-legged para- 
dox, for when we used to go from 
Supu to Kiaokiang (that’s a good 
seven mile run) it took almost an 
hour. Then I was called Nira. Now 
that I am Recession I can make the 
distance in twenty-three minutes. 
“Of course the priest doesn’t know 
all the reasons why. I used to be 
plain dumb, and prided myself on 
being stubborn, with a kick I ac- 
quired in my youth, but Sassy there 
is older than I and has taught me to 
appreciate the missionary. He uses 
us to help along in his work for 
souls and that for the love of God. 
We dumb creatures were made by 
God and we should be proud that 
we can be of some use in making 
men leave their idols and adore their 
Creator. Now when the Sen-Fu says 
his first Mass on Sunday in Supu 
and then goes to Kiaokiang for a 
second, I do my best to improve my 
pace. Perhaps the priest thinks he 
is a born jockey to cover that dis- 
tance in twenty-three minutes. I’d 


like to go faster but then—you re- 
member that song ‘The old gray 
mare isn’t what she used to be.’ Be- 
sides, we mules are in a class by 
ourselves and shouldn’t chisel in on 
horse honors.” 


‘‘@ po not like praise myself,” said 

Sassy-Susie, “but as the event 
happened before your time, you'll 
not mind my telling you, and I know 
you will not repeat it, for though we 
may boast among ourselves, we have 
our modesty code too. It happened 
in 1927 when our Sen-Fu was sta- 
tioned in the North River section of 
the Vicariate. It was the day before 
Easter, and for some months pre- 
vious the whole of China had been 
upset with the terrible Communist 
Revolution that was sweeping the 
country. It was not just an ordinary 
uprising against foreigners—I’ve 
been through several of these—but 
an out-and-out hatred of mission- 
aries, and a campaign to rid China 
of religion and God. Too bad those 
Reds don’t have a little horse sense; 
they would act differently. However, 
they were days of trial, worry and 
persecution and I, being much 
younger than I am now, knew how to 
‘swing it’ and make fast time. The 
Sisters and priests had been driven 
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out of the central Mission of Yiian- 
ling, communications were disrupted, 
and so it was necessary for the mis- 
sionaries in the North to take 
counsel. 
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“g~uR Sen-Fu had two sick priests 
in Paotsing and so _ could 
not leave them, and Father Agatho 
had to make the trip from Yung- 
shun, a distance of forty miles, 
mostly over steep mountains. The 
previous week I had been sent 
to Yungshun to carry the priest 
of the Mission over to Paotsing. 
Father Agatho, of course, you 
would never forget if he rode 
you! He was a bit heavy, but a 
fine rider and I heard him say to 
good Father Constantine—‘Paul Re- 
vere will have nothing on me after 
today’s ride’. I suspected he was re- 
ferring to that gentleman’s horse, 
so I neighed my intention to make 
a record, and do my bit to help the 
missionaries in their hour of dark- 
ness. We left Yungshun at 5 A.M. 
and trotted and galloped till noon. 
We entered the Paotsing Mission 
just as Angelus rang. Our Sen-Fu 
could hardly believe the trip was 
made in seven hours: and thought it 
must have been more. The school 
boys remarked that I must have had 
a bath; but no, that was honest-to- 
goodness horse sweat. I was happy 
and plenty tired, but it gave me 
great satisfaction to know I was the 
cause of much happiness to the 
Fathers, and proved that the Red 
maelstrom that was sweeping China 
would find us mules living up to our 
reputation of being faithful. 

“Yes, let me tell you they were 
days that would try anyone, and we 
mules had hard going, as the Fathers 
of the North River section had to 
flee from the wilds of Hunan into 
the center of Kweichow, a journey 
of twenty-three days, before we knew 
we might rest a while. And such 
mountains! And the roads, small 
and paved with rounded cobbles that 
made my frogs so sore that I could 
hardly stand. After ten days on the 
road we had to be shod, and that 
was painful and it took me a week 
to get used to iron shoes. One mule 
was so crippled that the Sen-Fu had 
to leave her behind at one of the 
poor villages where we stopped, and 
another of our pals died. Remember 
it was in the month of May we made 
this long trek—the days warm and 
humid, daily showers, and between 
the flies and mosquitoes I tell you 
it was no picnic. 

“Fathers Theophane and Anthony 
always saw we had some rice and dry 
Straw at nights—but Kweichow, 
where we walked, was extremely poor 


and many days together meat could 
not be bought and vegetables were 
poor, so that the missionaries suf- 
fered much, very much. What has 
often puzzled my mule-mind is how 
the Fathers lived through that 
march, when some of our own pals 
couldn’t survive it. That trip has 
made me so anti-Communist that I 
cannot resist the impulse to kick 
anyone whose ideas range from weak 
pink to dark red. A pity the Com- 
munists haven’t a little horse sense. 
“We mules,” continued Sassy, 
“have a sense of humor, how other- 
wise explain our horse laugh? It 
happened at Yungsui that Father 
Basil was showing the other priests 
how he could jump into his saddle 
without using the stirrup. He made 
the jump, all right, over his mule 
and into a mud puddle. Yes, his face 
was red, and so was his mule’s—if 
you know what I mean—for we 
naturally take pride in the stunts 
our masters can do with us. 
“Coming back from that Kweichow 
trip,” said Sassy, “I had the honor 
of carrying the future Bishop of 
Western Hunan. In fact I heard His 
Excellency say I was a perfect lady 
and the only mule he could ride. 
On a number of occasions our Sen- 
Fu went on sick-calls and carried 
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the Blessed Sacrament with him. 
What a privilege to carry the God 
Who made us! At these times I’m 
always a little slower—it would never 
do to have an accident then. The 
Sen-Fu is a big help in this regard, 
for he remains quiet with never a 
word, while ordinarily he speaks to 
me, sometimes sings or whistles, im- 
itating the birds in the trees. And 
much I know about the people of 
this vast Supu District as he always 
salutes those passing by and fre- 
quently calls to the farmers in the 
fields, asking about their crops or 
commenting on the weather.” 


“PPFEALKING about sick-calls,” said 
Recession, “reminds me of a 
trip I was on. The Sen-Fu had 
made the rounds of Kiaokiang, Tsi- 
fang, Tichwang and Hwakiao, being 
at the latter place for Palm Sunday. 
The priest was very happy, for the 
place was showing signs of life. 
Formerly the Christians were few 
and not so fervent—but now at this 
Mission of Flower Bridge, where good 
Father Dominic worked from morn- 
ing till night during the past sum- 
mer sowing the seed of Doctrine— 
results were showing. At Mass that 
morning there were over a hundred 
present, while formerly twenty was 
considered an excellent crowd. Just 
before the Blessing of the Palms a 
messenger arrived, saying Mrs. 
Chang of Eight Gates was very sick 
and wished to receive the Last 
Sacraments. I was a bit peeved as 
that meant a detour of several miles, 
but the Sen-Fu said he would go. 
From the silence of the priest, I 
soon realized he was carrying the 
Lord of Heaven in his tunic. After 
preparing the sick woman for death, 
she being a very faithful soul and 
the mother of a promising lad about 
to enter the Seminary in Yianling, 
the priest encountered the worried 
husband and fearful children. 
“Gathered- around were several 
Christian families of the little ham- 
let of Eight Gates. ‘No,’ said the Sen- 
Fu, ‘this good mother will live, and 
let us pray she sees the day when 
her boy, Bede, will be a priest.’ I’m 
glad to say that less than two weeks 
later the woman was up and around 
again. I’m extra glad, too, for Bede 
is always kind to us mules, and many 
a time has he given me a stalk of 
sugar cane. It was while the Sen-Fu 
sat with the Christians at Eight 
Gates that I heard of the coinci- 
dence that I was party to. On the 
First Palm Sunday Christ rode an 
ass into Jerusalem, and on this an- 
niversary, He again rode forth and I 
was the privileged mule to carry 
Him. I heard the Sen-Fu remark to 
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Pere Antoon when he reached Supu 
that he was not tired, and I could 
add, ‘very happy,’ were I allowed 
to speak—in fact I too felt happy 
and didn’t mind the extra miles.” 


ust then the “ma-fu” (horse 

man) arrived with a meal of 
rice and water for Jane, who that 
day had carried Father Ernest forty- 
five miles. There was a general neigh- 
ing of all the mules. 

“Why. do men not understand us 
better?” asked Sassy-Susie. “They put 
our outcry now to greed. No, we are 
glad to see our visitor get something 
special and it’s much nicer when we 
all eat together, so we would not ob- 
ject to getting rice too. Talking about 
feeding, our Sen-Fu has changed his 
method, which used to be quite uni- 
versal throughout the Vicariate. 
Shortly before starting on a trip we 
received a good supply of rice and 
water. The grain became swollen and 
generated gas and stomach ache and 
we could not make good time or be 
entirely to blame if, under such con- 
ditions, we were a bit balky. Now we 
get our real feed the night before a 
trip and very little in the morning. 
Thus we are light and feel strong 
and able for the road at a good clip.” 

When the Lungtan mule finished 
her feeding, she was in a better mood 
to enter conversation. “Have any of 
you had any experience with those 
contraptions called automobiles? In 
1935, when Father Ernest had to flee 
before the Reds who invaded the 
Supu District, I met one of these 
monsters near Paoking. The road was 
so level and I was so tired after 
traveling several days, that I was 
taken off my guard when this im- 
mense box on wheels came rolling 
toward me at a terrific speed. Black 
smoke was coming from underneath, 
and clouds of dust from both sides. 
And what horrible noise and honk- 
ing, as it swept past me! 

“IT thought it was my end, and 
came to in a rice field with mud up 
to my knees. This was enough to 
make any mule nervous, and that’s 
why, not so long after, I hurt my 
good master Father Ernest, breaking 
a bone in his leg. It was on our re- 
turn trip to Lungstan that this acci- 
dent happened, and the priest had.to 
use a chair. It made me feel miser- 
able, with loss of face and the several 
weeks inactivity were far from being 
a rest. How happy was I the day he 
felt well again and jumped into the 
saddle to be off at the usual gallop.” 

“There is talk,” said Recession, 
“that an auto road is to be run 
through these parts, and that Lung- 
tan will only be two hours away from 
Supu, while now it’s a long day 





a-running for us, or two days at a 
trot. The road will be level and We'll 
be seeing you more often, or maybe 
your Sen-Fu will come in one of 
those contraptions on wheels. Here 
in Supu a number of the out-mis- 
sions are off the main road, and this 
summer I heard our Sen-Fu say he 
was opening another—that will make 
six stations to visit, so I figure it out 
there will be no unemployment ques- 
tion for us. Our Sen-Fu is also train- 
ing some promising young men to be 
Catechists. I’m hoping with the 
priest that they become efficient and 
zealous teachers of doctrine so more 
and more people come to know and 
love God. With this increase in Cate- 
chists there will be more out-mis- 
sions and thus more places for us to 
ride with the Sen-Fu. 

“In America there is a W.P.A. and 
S.P.C.A. and a lot of other ‘A’s’ but 
in China we have no alphabet. When 
you cease to rank as a riding mule 
then you are made a pack-mule, and 
most of our clan end up in the 
butcher shop with our hide going to 
the shoemaker. However, there is 
some consolation in knowing that in 
life and even in death we are use- 
ful.” 


“ ERY true, most true,” said Sassy. 

“How many men live bad lives 
and after their deaths ferment and 
increase the evil they did.” “Yes,” 
replied Recession, “there is a good 
example of this very thing here in 
Supu, out beyond Flower Bridge. 
More than three hundred years ago 
to this village came a man named 
Liu, who settled there among the Sen 
clan. He was anxious to found his 
own clan and so married, and before 
many years raised a large family. 
Fearing the Sen clan would eventu- 
ally oust them, the Liu clan started 
a feud. When the founder of the Sen 
clan was dying he called his oldest 
son and gave him instructions about 
his funeral and how the clan must 
carry on. 

“The old Sen, having died, was 
buried at night in a large piece of 
property he owned outside the vil- 
lage. Knowing the reverence all Chi- 
nese have for the dead, forty-eight 
coffins were buried that night—of 
course only one of these contained 
a corpse. In the morning the Liu 
clan found this large property cov- 
ered with grave mounds, and the Sen 
clan had moved out, settling several 
miles away. Ever since, the feud be- 
tween the two clans has grown. Even 
once the case was brought to Peking 
for the Emperor to settle. The Em- 
peror had a pair of iron boots heat- 
ed in the fire till they were red-hot 
and then said, whoever will put 
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these on, owns that piece of prop- 
erty. The Lius held back, but one of 


the fierce warriors of the Sens . 


jumped into the boots and died. But 
that did not settle the matter. 


“RIO DATE there have been hun- 

dreds of murders but still the 
evil is not finished. Just a month ago 
the Sen-Fu was riding me from Tsi- 
fang to Hwakiao and as we drew 
near this latter place we heard 
shouts and shots, for a civil war 
was in progress with about two 
thousand taking part. It was the 
festival of Ch’in-ming (Pure Bright- 
ness) and the night previous the 
Sen clan had returned and offered 
sacrifices to the spirit of their an- 
cestor buried in one of the forty- 
eight graves, and not knowing the 
exact one all were decorated with 
paper streamers. At dawn this made 
a pretty sight—but the Liu clan saw 
nothing white but only red. They 
rushed to the burying ground and 
up-rooted all the decorations. This 
was a terrible insult to the dead an- 
cestor of the Sens and before an 
hour there was a battle royal, with 
guns and knives and sticks and 
stones—one man was killed and 
more than fifty wounded. So you see 
even when we’re dead there is some 
use to us, while some men have 
caused more trouble after dying 
than when alive.” 

“I’m glad,” remarked Sassy-Susie, 
“and even proud that among us 
mules there has never been any 
feuds, tong-wars, or even unde- 
clared-war such as the Japanese are 
now engaged in, though at times I’ve 
been tempted to do such things 
against some of our own clan. For 
instance in the old days at Yung- 
shun there was Spark-Plug, Father 
Agatho’s mount. That mule had a 
most vicious temper and was such 
an expert in fast kicking that at 
times you imagined she was trying 
to do a tumblesault, nor was she 
bashful in using her front feet. An- 
other that used to try my patience 
was Kentucky, a beautiful big beast 
at least a hand higher than any of 
us, and maybe a hundred pounds 
heavier. But she was plumb lazy—a 
sort of ‘step-and-fetch-it’ mule. She 
expected a blue ribbon when she 
walked fast, and Father Anthony’s 
virtue increased heroically while he 
owned her. Later on Father Cyprian, 
re-named her ‘Water-Buffalo,’ a very 
descriptive title but a libel surely 
had the animal kingdom a law- 
court.” 

“However,” said Jane, “I know of 
some of the mission mules, that de- 
served not only a blue ribbon but a 
gold medal, or what would be of 
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more use, a daily supply of good oats. 
I refer to Father Ernest’s former 
mule, my predecessor. It happened 
in 1928 when Fathers Anthony and 
Ernest were on their way to Supu 
and were taken by bandits on a 
mountain called ‘Tu Ti Po,’ and held 
for several hours. The mule gave a 
good account of herself but was so 
ill treated by the outlaws that she 
died shortly after. And that fiery 
mule of Father Clement was another 
example. When this Father together 
with Fathers Godfrey and Walter 
were captured at Hwakiao on the 
Chenki-Chihkiang road and brutally 
murdered April 24th, 1929, this mule 
put up such a fight that she actu- 
ally killed one of the outlaws; she 
lived up to our highest code—she 
was faithful and did what she could 
to avenge her Master. 

“Then there was that good-na- 
tured critter, ‘Filly—a bit stubborn, 
but one who brought honor to us 
mules. It was in the great heat of 
July, 1927 only a week after our 
twenty-three day trek back from 
Kweichow, that word reached Father 
Theophane in Yungsui that our 
present Bishop O’Gara was danger- 
ously ill with malaria and no medi- 
cines at hand. From Yungsui to 
Chenki (where the sick missionary 
was) is a good four days’ journey 
over some of the worst mountains 
in Western Hunan. Father Theo- 
phane and ‘Filly,’ without thought 
of self, traveled almost day’ and 
night and made a record trip in half 
the’ usual time—brought the pre- 
cious quinine and saved the life of 
him who was to become the first 
Bishop of Yiianling.” 
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busy with new catechumens 


“We have many good examples to 
follow among our own _ kind,” 
neighed Sassy-Susie. “There was 
‘Nancy’ that fine, black-as-coal mule 
you might call Father Constantine’s 
pet. That good priest was as fine a 
rider as ever set in a saddle and the 
care he took of ‘Nancy’ showed his 
deep appreciation of her worth. His 
Reverence was never happier than 
when he rode ‘Nancy’ to make the 
rounds of Yungshun out-missions. 
When this missionary took sick he 
was in the newly-founded Mission of 
Lungskan, three days’ distance from 
his nearest brother priests. ‘Nancy’ 
told me how weak and sick he was, 
for he could not ride her into Yung- 
shun but had to come by chair. His 
riding days were over for he died 
shortly after, leaving behind him a 
kgoken-hearted ‘Nancy.’” 


‘so THINK we have talked enough for 

tonight,” said Recession. “There 
it is now striking midnight, by the 
school clock.” Just then the horse- 
man entered the barn and took out 
Recession and began to harness her, 
for there was an urgent sick-call. 
The next day on her return she told 
the Lungtan mule and Sassy of her 
ride the night before. 

“It was a beautiful moon-lit night 
and all was quiet save for the frogs 
and crickets that seemed to alter- 
nate in their cries. We were half 
way to Kiaokiang when we saw a 
man jump from the road into the 
bushes. The Sen-Fu thought he 
might be a robber, but when we got 
up to the place the man called out 
and saluted the priest. ‘Pardon me, 
Sen-Fu,’ he said, ‘I thought you were 


Though even the folks in China’s interior—hundreds of miles behind the present battle lines—are feeling the effects of 
war, the gathering of the faithful at Supu for Easter was a large one. Fr. Raphael Vance, C.P., the pastor, has been 


a bandit, for the moonlight shining 
on your flash-light made it look like 
a gun or knife.’ About 2 A.M. we 
reached the home of Lo Patrick, 
whom the priest prepared for death. 
After sitting round talking to the 
family the Father decided to start 
back. We had to return in pitch 
darkness as the moon was behind 
heavy clouds and a storm was blow- 
ing up.” 

“Yes, it is on sick calls that we are 
especially useful to the missionary,” 
said Sassy-Susie, “and a big help to 
the Christians living at a distance 
from the Mission. What a delay 
there would be should the priest 
have to arrange a sedan-chair each 
time and how much slower and even 
more expensive at least in Supu, 
where the conversions are increasing 
and Christians now number several 
hundred. God surely loves the Chi- 
nese for very seldom does a Christian 
die without the administrations of 
the priest. I know we all have had 
the experience of rushing on a sick- 
call in the great heat of summer, or 
the cold of winter, perhaps riding 
hours in pouring rain and covered 
with mud, only to find the one sup- 
posed to be sick open the door to 
greet us, and with an inquiring look 
as to why we came. 

“Only a few weeks ago this hap- 
pened to Pere Antoon when old Chou 
Anna sent for the priest, thinking 
she was dying. She got out of bed, 
ordered a chicken killed, then cooked 
it and also joined in the meal. This 
is a more enjoyable experience than 
arriving too late. We mules, like the 
Sen-Fu, feel especially bad on such 
occasions—though they are few and 
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r between. We are also an aid to 
ihe Sen-Fu in keeping his health. 
You need health to be a missionary 

Hunan, and the doctors say: ‘the 
best thing for the inside of a man 
is the outside of a horse.’ 


“There is one phonograph record 
that our Sen-Fu plays when he is 
giving the Doctrine Show in the 
country. I like that music, the gal- 
loping of the horses, and I always try 
to figure out what they are saying. 
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The name of the record is, ‘The 
King’s Horses and the King’s Men’ 
If the priests and missionaries are 
the Men of Christ, The King, surely 
we must be the King’s Mules. What 
greater honor could we want?” 


Help for Pagan Mothers 


Miarernrry—priceiess treasure 
of the human race. The most dra- 
matic of all human events, yet so 
commonplace, is this birth of a new 
life. Be she white or black, queen or 
obscure peasant woman, she may 
join the campaign in behalf of per- 
petuating the human race. She may 
cherish and realize the sweetest and 
tenderest of dreams—that of mother- 
hood. Since the dawn of Creation 
motherhood has claimed respect and 
reverence. Mary who was blessed 
among women enjoyed the glories of 
maternity. Mary Immaculate—para- 
gon of motherhood. The Madonna 
has inspired the greatest of artists to 
depict motherhood for what it should 
be. What absurdity to turn women 
against maternity! The saddest 
plight that can befall a Chinese wo- 
man is to be deprived of the sacred 
privilege of motherhood. 

Maternity nursing should offer a 
wide field for the missionary nursing 
Sisters. However, till recently we 
were barred from this field, that is 
in Chihkiang. The people of Chih- 
kiang submit to medical treatment, 
but loudly proclaim that child-bear- 
ing is a normal physiological func- 
tion. They are totally ignorant of the 
fact that pregnancy has its serious 
complications, labor its perils, and 
are unwilling to admit that deaths 
incident to childbirth are reported in 
distressingly large numbers. How we 
longed to introduce improved ob- 
stetrical technique. 

They cling tenaciously to age-old 
methods. Superstition plays an im- 
portant part during this most stir- 
ring and momentous occasion. The 
would-be midwives are women of ad- 
vanced age, well versed in the pagan 
ritual. They know little or nothing 
about obstetrics, and are too ab- 
sorbed in the arranging of joss sticks 
to give attention to the patient, the 
one important being who is filled 
with awe, expectancy, uncertainty 
and even terror, as other old women 
sit about relating harrowing tales of 
long labors. If the patient’s fate is a 
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Healthy children for China is the desire of 
their parents. New opportunities to assist 
pagan mothers has given the Sisters en- 
trance into the homes and into the hearts 
of these women who need medical care 


happy one, then she is strengthened 
in her superstition. 

No wonder that the Holy Father, 
Pius XI, “Pope of the Missions,” has 
expressed the wish that missionary 
Sisters meet the feminine pagan 
population through visiting the sick, 
caring for them in their homes; 
specifying maternity nursing. Here is 
our chance as womanly women to 
show a sympathetic insight, instil 
confidence, assure the maternity pa- 
tient that we can minimize the perils 
of childbirth, and gradually familiar- 
ize these women with Christ. 

Moreover, it. is our duty to safe- 
guard our Christian women who are 
surrounded by paganism. Their Faith 
is severely tested at a time like this 
when a host of well-meaning neigh- 
bors, willing to lessen the patients’ 
discomforts, offer to perform the 
superstition for them. Tremendous 


courage qn the part of. the Christian 
is needed to renounce the supersti- 
tions of their ancestors. 

They expose themselves to the con- 
tempt of their fellowmen and, what’s 
more, they lose “face.” All this can be 
avoided if the missionary Sisters 
assist Christian women during child- 
birth. They save the patients’ “face,” 
and to save “face” for a Chinese en- 
dears you to them forever. 

Since caring for a number of ob- 
stetrical cases, we fully realize why 
Christ’s Vicar stresses the import- 
ance of maternity nursing in the 
mission field. Surely, it is a final 
gesture towards the decline of pa- 
ganism. While striving to introduce 
our western technique we loosen 
their grip on the many superstitious 
practices they feel must be per- 
formed. And so we strive through the 
medium of maternity to abolish at 
least a part of paganism, by using 
every effort to show that idol worship 
is an unnecessary element in child- 
birth. Maternity plays a high part in 
the progress of civilization. May it 
play an important rdle in the prog- 
ress of Christianity. 

For us it is a new undertaking. 
We are simply feeling our way, with 
hopes beating high that some day 
we might boast of a Maternity 
Centre in Chihkiang. We would not 
fail to recommend our modest efforts 
to your good prayers. Naturally, it 
will cause a new drain on our much- 
drained financial resources. But the 
readers of THE S1en have never failed 
us, SO we carry on hopefully. 

We expect to write more of this 
project later. Though everything 
seems to move slowly here, it is well 
for us to plan without further de- 
lay. When the war is over—and we 
know you join us in praying that 
peace will come to China soon— 
some of our hopes may be realized. 
New opportunities present them- 
selves to us to contact souls. Is it 
any wonder that we are impatient to 
take advantage of the promise which 
lies before us? 
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A Sanctuary of the Cross 


St. Francis Might Well Be Called St. Francis of Alvernia, So Santified 
Was This Spot By His Life, Visions and His Receiving the Stigmata 


Ir RISES in mid-Tus- 
cany, in a region known 
for its remarkable natural 
peauty, the Casentino. Its 
ancient, venerable name of 
Mount Alvernia has been 
gradually abbreviated to 
La Verna, and the even 
more brief postal direction 
“Verna.” But the Mount is 
there unchanged, or not 
much changed, since St. 
Francis came to it first in 
the early Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, with its 3340 feet of 
elevation above sea-level, 
its rocks, bastion-like in 
rigidity or tumbled to- 
gether in precipitous fu- 
gues, its woods that have 
kept the density and in- 
violateness of primeval 
forests, its wide command 
of all the hills and plains 
that lie beneath it. 

We have said a sanc- 
tuary of the Cross. And so 
it strikes the visitor, for 
the Cross is everywhere, 
at every turn of the road, 
at every crossing of the 
ways, upon every emi- 
nence, at points of danger, 
at the crowning summit, 
even upon overhanging 
boulders. The Cross was 
the one glory of Francis, 
and here he received in 
his flesh the living im- 
print of Christ’s Wounds. 
The whole countryside lies 
under the shadow of the 
Cross. 

The history of the dona- 
tion of Mount Alvernia to 
St. Francis is well known. 
He was coming and going 
incessantly over the high- 
ways and byways of Italy, 
in his humble habit and 
bare feet, preaching the 
Kingdom of God, when he 
heard that a festival of 
chivalry was to be held at 
the castle of Montefeltro 
for one of the young lords 
of that family who was 
being dubbed knight. “Let 
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The stairs that descend from the First Cell 
of St. Francis to the Cavern and Riven Rocks 
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us go to this gathering,” 
he said to his Friars. 
“Haply we may find there 
some good fruit of spirit- 
ual life.” 

The town was crowded, 
the piazza especially full 
of strangers and idlers. 
Francis took his stand 
upon the low parapet and 
began to speak upon a 
theme dear and familiar 
to him which he an- 
nounced with an artless 
rhyme: “So great is the 
good I hope to gain, it 
makes me welcome every 
pain.” It was of Heaven 
he spoke, Heaven opened 
to sinners through the 
great love and great suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ, 
and to which every man 
born must tend. But it was 
upon the Passion and 
Death of Our Blessed Re- 
deemer, a vivid remem- 
brance ever present with 
him, that he dwelt most. 

No heart can be on fire 
and not communicate its 
fire. Among those who 
stood listening to the 
Saint, shoulder to shoul- 
der with men-at-arms and 
peasants, was Count Or- 
lando Cattani of Chiusi, a 
noble and wealthy man, a 
guest at the festival. When 
Francis finished speaking, 
he drew him aside and 
said to him: “Father, I 
would like to speak to you. 
I would like to put in 
order with you the affairs 
of my soul.” Francis looked 
at him and loved him. “I 
shall be very glad,” he 
said. “But go now and dine 
with your friends who 
have invited you, and af- 
ter dinner we will speak 
as much as you wish.” 

Orlando kept the ap- 
pointment and was fully 
satisfied. And from that 
day Francis became one 
of his dearest friends. 
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Eventually the Saint received Or- 
lando into his Third Order of Pen- 
ance, clothing him with his own 
hands. But that day, at the end of 
their conference, wishing to manifest 
his gratitude in some practical man- 
ner, the Lord of Chiusi said: “Father, 
I have in Casentino a mountain called 
Alvernia which is very devout and 
solitary and most apt for prayer and 
penance. If you would care to go 
there I will most gladly give it to you 
and to your brethren.” “I will send 
two of my brothers to see it,” Francis 
answered gratefully, “and if it seems 
to them suitable for us, I willingly 
accept it even from now.” 


HE ENvOys returned so full of en- 

thusiasm that the Saint deter- 
mined to go to the Mount him- 
self. The Friars had already chosen 
the spot they thought most desir- 
able, where a sort of natural plateau 
gave an open level space, from which 
an incomparable view spread far 
beneath at the feet of the beholder. 
With the help of the soldiers, the 
brothers made small huts of branches 
of trees and so took possession of the 
Mount. 

Francis came to the mountain 
himself chiefly when he wished for 
greater solitude and more complete 
- silence, and for those long lents of 
fasting which he kept several times 
each year. From the date of the first 
donation, 1213, until his last farewell 
in 1224, Francis dwelt upon Mount 
Alvernia at least six times. Each visit 
was epoch-making, marked by great 
spiritual favors and unquestionable 
miracles, until that last marvelous 
gift of the Stigmata. 

But to show Mount Alvernia as it 
is today, it would be better to ap- 
proach it as the modern pilgrim 
does, from the highway continually 
threaded by automobiles or agricul- 
tural wagons drawn by the typical 
Italian white oxen. From below, the 
hill appears covered by the thick 
green of its forests, and only toward 
the top are there peaks of gray rock 
which look like fortifications, but 
nature alone provided the bulwark. 
Above these are to be seen some 
small portion of the conventual 
buildings and the Cross which marks 
the ascent to the highest peak of all, 
the soaring shaft of La Penna. At 
the foot of the mountain is the small 
group of houses known as La Beccia, 
where the post-office and the hos- 
pice for women are to be found, an 
insignificant hamlet, but it is pre- 
cisely here that the way to the sanc- 
tuary begins. 

The narrow steep road, in part 
stony, in part paved, is inaccessible 
to vehicles and must be trodden on 
foot or covered on mule back; it 


describes three or four turns, each of 
the slopes being at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and only those who 
have done this climb of La Verna 
themselves can realize the steepness 
and the fatigue entailed by it. How- 
ever, there are compensations: there 
is the shade of fine trees, there is 
the breeze moving the foliage with 
rhythms of music, and occasional 
glimpses of the wide beautiful land- 
scape spreading below. 

At the first turn stands one of 
those great Crosses of bare wood, the 
rounded tree-trunk, unplaned but 
much chipped, showing the pious de- 
predations of pilgrims. A little higher 
up, in a grove of pleasant sycamores, 
a bronze statue of St. Francis taking 
from a boy a nest-of doves, one of 
the gracious stories of the Fioretti, 
when the Saint freed the captives 
and told the youth who had sur- 
rendered them so generously that 
one day we would come to join his 
Friars. This group is by the sculptor 
Rosignoli. 

We continue our ascent and 
presently there is another and very 
special remembrance of the Saint. 
Pushed back at the edge of a clear- 
ing, a small chapel upon which an 
antique inscription informs us that 
this is the Chapel of the Birds where 
Blessed Francis, the first time that 
he came to Mount Alvernia, seated 
himself under a huge beech tree to 
rest, and immediately all the little 
winged denizens of the woods came 
around him trilling and caroling 
their joy, alighting on his shoulders, 
arms and knees, and flying even into 
his breast. Francis was deeply touched 
at the welcome of his little sisters, 
the birds, and his own gladness rose 
to answer theirs. “Verily, dear broth- 
ers,” he said to his companions, “I 
think it must be without doubt the 
Will of God that we should come to 
this holy mountain when our little 
sisters the birds make so great a 
jubilee at our coming.” And he 
caressed and blessed his friends, the 
tiny warblers. 


AY APERTURE in the door permits 
one to look inside the chapel 
and, in a niche above the altar, we 
see a life-size statue of the Saint 
kneeling to pray with arms extended, 
while a flight of birds circles above 
his head. This chapel is held in great 
devotion by the lowly pilgrims of the 
countryside, and the floor is some- 
times covered by the pennies they 
throw in through the grate, the 
humble mite of the poor. A little 
higher up we pass a rock that pro- 
trudes so delicately over the path 
that the monks have set a Cross 
upon it, as though to avert disaster. 

Two more reaches of the rigid as- 
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cent and we come to the entrance 
proper of the sanctuary. A wall of 
gray rock, an arch over the paved 
gateway, a glimpse of cloistral build- 
ings, and the words carved in the 
stone above our heads: “Non est in 
toto sanctior orbe mons”’—in the 
whole world there is no holier mount, 
And to the left, upon a slab set in 
the native granite, the verses of 
Dante that so magnificently eulogize 
and immortalize Alvernia, and the 
thing that happened there. 

Immediately opposite, across the 
flagged court, is the little church of 
St. Mary of the Angels, so old, so 
venerable; attached to it the primi- 
tive Convent, probably erected at the 
same time; a little further on the 
Church Major—la Chiesa Maggiore 
—with its portico, belfry, sun-dial, 
and its memorial tablets commemo- 
rating the visits of sovereigns. Still 
further on, the covered way leading 
to the Church of the Stigmata. To 
our left the open space bodered by a 
parapet from which the view soars 
over an unparalleled panorama, an 
ampitheatre of mountains studded 
with historic towns, and closed by 
the great dorsal of the Pratomagno, 
the greatest summit of them all; 
while below, as in a basin, sink the 
green valleys and the plain. 


KX ONE END of the piazzale a 
Cross, at the other end a well, 
with a copper vessel, and pure sweet 
water for the thirsty to drink. To the 
left, too, near the well, the entrance 
to the Foresteria or guest-house 
where two benevolent Friars attend 
to the needs of the numerous pil- 
grims. 

The memories of St. Francis are 
everywhere. One needs only to 
choose. But perhaps the archaic 
stories of the Fioretti prove to be the 
best guides. At some depth below the 
clearing where the brothers built 
their original huts, Francis had 
chosen his place of abode against 
the side of the hill, a sequestered re- 
treat amid trees and rocks where 
now a chapel has been erected for a 
memorial, and it is called the “First 
Cell” of St. Francis. Many holy 
memories cling to this spot. The 
Saint’s long days and nights of 
prayer, his continual meditation on 
the Passion and the torrents of tears 
he shed over the sufferings of his 
Lord; and also the many celestial 
favors he received -while here. A 
little below the First Cell is a wild 
spot of stone walls and tumbled 
rocks forming a cavern so dreadful 
in appearance that when the Saint 
first descended to it, he is said to 
have paused to recite the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. 

An admirable vision is associated 
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with the first cell. Francis had been 
revolving in mind, ever since he first 
came to Mount Alvernia, his deep 
desire to build a small church upon 
the mountain and to dedicate it 
under that title he loved so much— 
“Saint Mary of the Angels.” During 
the night of the seventh of Septem- 
ber, 1216, while he was absorbed in 
prayer—it was the vigil of the Nativ- 
ity of Our Blessed Lady and fires 
burned on the mountains round 
about to celebrate her feast-day— 
an angel appeared to the watcher, 
saying: “Francis, come quickly. The 
Queen of Heaven awaits you in the 
Friars’ oratory.” 


od 


On the morrow Francis told Or- 
lando Cattani what he had seen and 
heard, and the Count made haste to 
second the desire of his holy friend. 
He had not the smallest doubt that 
what he said was true. The little 
church we see now on the esplanade, 
just opposite the entrance archway, 
is the identical church, although 
several times restored and renovated, 
which was erected in Saint Francis’ 
time, at which he probably worked 
with his own hands, and where he 
so often prayed. Orlando’s artisans 
were two years at the construction, 
from 1216 to 1218, and for a hundred 
years and more the Brothers had no 
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Francis flew to the spot. The 
Friars’ oratory was on the clearing 
at some short distant above his cell, 
and near the huts of the Friars 
where the Convent stands now. 

The Saint beheld his dear Lady in 
a great light, surrounded by angels, 
the bliss of heaven radiating from 
her presence, and prostrate before 
her he heard her speak his name. 
“Francis, this is where I wish the 
church built in my honor. It should 
be so long, so wide, and the walls so 
thick. I do not wish it larger.” And 
her hands, beautiful’ as Paradise, 
showed him the proportions she de- 
sired. Then she smiled, blessing him, 
and the vision disappeared. 


other church. It is built of the gray 
stone of the mountain, nine yards 
and a fraction long, some six yards 
wide, rather high in proportion, with 
narrow windows of acute arch, stalls 
of wood for the Brothers, and, since 
the Fifteenth Century, a large beau- 
tiful Della Robbia altar-piece of 
white and blue enamelled earthware, 
representing Our Lady amid Angels 
bestowing her cincture upon a group 
of the Apostles. 

In the days of Francis, Brother 
Leo, who was the priest of the little 
community and the confessor of the 
Saint, said Mass upon the primitive 
altar and there, at his hands, Francis 
received the Body of his Lord. No 
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other shrine in all Mount Alvernia 
can equal this one. In the rather 
dark interior is a silence, a brooding 
of the spirit of prayer, a sort of 
presence of those holy two, Madonna 
and St. Francis, as though they had 
resolved to abide here forever in 
company of their Eucharistic Lord 
and the mute adoring angels. There 
is a tradition that the Madonna does 
not wish her church altered or en- 
larged. Two or three well-meaning 
guardians have planned, each in his 
time, to push out the walls and to 
decorate this famous spot. But each, 
say the chroniclers, came to an un- 
timely end. She wishes it small, 
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she wishes it obscure and modest, 
humble in its lack of brilliancy, but 
a true and sanctifying house of 
prayer. 

From St. Maria degli Angeli we 
pass to the Chiesa Maggiore. It had 
become evident very soon that the 
little church of the Angels was 
totally inadequate to accommodate 
the visitors who often came together 
in large numbers. We have seen that 
the Counts Tarlati of Pietramala 
had become protectors and benefac- 
tors of the shrine from the earliest 
days; in the first half of the Four- 
teenth Century the Count Tarlato 
and his wife Giovanna di Santafiora 
decided to erect a spacious church a 
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little higher up than the original 
one, devoting their wealth to the 
pious undertaking, and dedicating 
the Church Major to the Assumption 
of Our Lady. The church was as 
large as a city church, and in the 
form of a cross with a raised sanc- 
tuary and choir for the Friars. But 
the building. was incomplete when 
the noble founders died, and though 
they had left large sums for the 
completion and endowment of the 
same, their heirs were unfaithful 
and the legacies remained unful- 
filled. 

So the Church Major stood un- 
finished, an eyesore and a reproach. 
An appeal was made to Pope Eu- 
genils IV in 1441, and he appears to 
have asked the City of Florence to 
take the shrines of Mount Alvernia 
under her protection. The govern- 
ment passed over this particular 
care to the Guild of the Wool- 
workers, and these worthy and rich 
merchants assumed the duty with 
enthusiasm. To them we owe the 
finest artworks of La Verna. Flor- 
ence was saturated with art, and the 
Wool-workers being practical men 
completed the work on the church 
substantially and cast about them 
for. the form of decoration which 
would best resist the cold and the 
storms of the mountain. They called 
the Della Robbias from Prato, or- 
dered twelve superb altar-pieces of 
enamelled earthenware, and the 
workshops and kilns were established 
at La Verna itself. Some of these 
masterpieces bear the lamb sustain- 
ing the flag, the sign of the Arte 
della Lana, and others the arms of 
noble families who donated them. 
The church was still in the making. 
Pope Nicholas V, in 1551, launched 
an appeal for the faithful to con- 
tribute to the completion of the 
Chiesa Maggiore, so that in the end 
the alms of many enabled the Friars 
to finish and consecrate the great 
temple. The interior is simple and 
unadorned, only the magnificent 
Della Robbia reliefs giving it char- 
acter and a certain artistic touch. 


uT we must continue our visit to 

the shrines. The porch unit- 
ing the Church Major to the little 
church of the Stigmata is decorated 
with a series of paintings represent- 
ing the Life of St. Francis. Some of 
the scenes are interesting, but it 
must be said that their artistic merit 
is extremely small. About half-way, 
a window in the inner wall gives 
view into a savage gorge of vertical, 
moss-grown rocks, trees growing 
straightly in every interstice, and 
ferns hanging delicately suspended 
over the stones. The air that breathes 
from this gully is ice-cold. 


A low door, marked: “Letto di S. 
Francesco”—bed of St. Francis— 
leads down a few steps to a cave 
which one must bend to enter. A 
long, flat stone against the wall of 
natural granite is said to have some- 
times served the Saint as a place 
of penitential rest. The chronicles of 
La Verna relate that one of the Or- 
sinis of Rome, a benefactor of the 
Friars, being completely crippled 
from sickness, was inspired to go 
and stretch himself upon this bed, 
and fervently praying to the Saint 
for relief, he arose straight and 
strong and was able to walk down 
the mountain unassisted, and to re- 
turn to Rome on horseback. (Pier 
Giovanni Orsini, 1440.) 


UR GUIDE leads us out into the 

open, at the end of the portico, 
and we find ourselves upon a ledge 
of rock, not two feet wide; at the 
right, the sheer wall of stone cliff, 
and at the left the same cliff going 
down perpendicularly to a depth out 
of sight. Only a slender iron railing 
is between us and this frightful drop 
into space. 

In the summer of 1224, Saint 
Francis, being at Assisi, felt strongly 
attracted to go and make his “Lent 
of St. Michael” in great solitude. at 
Alvernia. “I really believe, dear 
brothers,” he said, “that it is the 
Will of God we should go and make 
this Lent at Mount Alvernia.” And 
he took with him as companions 
Brother Masseo who was so holy; 
Brother Angelo who had been a 
knight of Rieti, and Brother Leo 
whom he loved so much. “He set 
forth,” say the Fioretti, “in the name 
of Jesus Christ Crucified.” Brother 
Masseo was to think of their tem- 
poral needs, and the rest were to 
think only of prayer. 

He came by way of Arezzo and 
across the fair Tuscan Casentino. 
At Mount Alvernia Francis did not 
occupy his first cell. He chose a wild 
and solitary spot above and beyond 
the church and primitive convent, 
and bid Brother Leo come to him 
only once in the day bringing bread 
and water, and at night to recite 
Matins with him. “But if I do not 
answer when you say ‘Adjutorium 
nostrum in nomine Domini’ come no 
further and go back to the Brothers.” 

Brother Leo did not obey this 
order too scrupulously. He felt that 
he must watch over his Father and 
Master; and more than once, steal- 
ing across the bridge of tree-trunks, 
he found the Saint raised up above 
the ground and completely uncon- 
scious in ecstatic prayer. Leo would 
weep and, clinging to those holy feet, 
“pray to God to have mercy upon 
him a sinner through the merits of 
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this Saint.” Francis began to suspect 
that Leo knew some of his secrets. 
“Little Lamb of God,” he admonished 
him, “remember that I have bidden 
thee not to be watching me.” But 
Brother Leo still did not always obey. 
And, from afar, he was a witness of 
what occurred on Mount Alvernia 
between midnight and dawn of the 
14th of September 1224. 

Francis himself related the vision 
he had had. He had been praying 
most fervently that he might be per- 
mitted to feel in some measure the 
sufferings his beloved Lord had en- 
dured upon the Cross, when he be- 
held, coming with great splendor 
toward him across the night, what 
seemed to be a Seraph with six 
wings; but in the midst of the wings 
was his Lord Crucified. From the 
Five Wounds, five powerful rays of 
light that was fire issued to touch 
the hands and feet and side of the 
seer, and he felt a great pain and a 
great joy in the piercing. 

There were other witnesses, though 
none knew of them at the time. 
Shepherds, watching their flocks 
upon the slopes and downs beneath 
Alvernia, saw a great fire upon the 
mountain so that they thought the 
Friars’ place must be ablaze. And 
muleteers at the inn rose in the 
brilliant light shining through the 
windows and saddled, thinking that 
it was day. Only later did they 
see the sun rising out of Romagna. 


ANCIS sought to cover his hands 
and feet, but knew that he must 
come down from the mountain as 
soon as his fast was ended for he 
realized that he could no longer 
walk. He finished his Lent in honor 
of St. Michael, and the very next 
day, weeping, he took leave of the 
Mount. He knew that he would never 
return. The Brothers had borrowed 
a donkey to bear him and that night 
the Saint slept in the castle of Count 
Alberto Barbolani. 
-“T have come to say goodbye to 
you. We shall never meet again.” 
Alberto’s grief was very deep. He 
begged his guest to leave him a re- 
membrance, and Francis answered: 
“What? I have nothing but the habit 
upon me.” But in the night Barbo- 
lani had a habit quickly sewed and 
in the morning he got the Saint to 
change it, retaining the worn rag 
in which Francis had received the 
Stigmata. This precious relic is in 
the church of Ognissanti in Florence 
now. For two years more the Saint 
lived on at Assisi, in great suffering, 
until on the 3d of October 1226 he 
breathed forth his holy soul at St. 
Maria degli Angeli, and his little 
Sisters the larks caroled at sunset 
above the spot where he lay. 
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Miraculous Cures 


Could you furnish me with some facts about miraculous 
cures, so that I could answer a non-Catholic friend? I 
am especially anxious to have medical confirmation of 
organic changes having taken place in a human body as 
the result of a miracle. What my Protestant friend wants 
is proof of the disappearance of a cancer, tumor, or 
cataract, and the appearance of new flesh where pre- 
viously there was none.—P. M., SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Dr. Boissarie, Sometime Head of the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes, describes many cures of the kind your Protes- 
tant friend seeks in his Healing at Lourdes ($2.25, net.) 
The cure of a gangrenous sore in the leg of Joachime 
Dehant, a native of Gesves in Belgium, at Lourdes in 
1878, is one of the many recounted by him. It was estab- 
lished by the strictest sort of medical examination that 
up to September 12, 1878, at ten o’clock in the evening, if 
not in the morning of the 13th, an ulcer covered nearly 
the whole of the right leg from the knee to the ankle, 
exposing the raw flesh, which was broken out in pimples, 
inflamed and blackish in places; disgusting to the sight, 
suppurating profusely, giving out a foul odor and, ac- 
cording to medical testimony, incapable of being cured 
naturally, and making no progress towards improvement. 
Yet after Joachime came out of the bath at Lourdes on 
September 13, 1878, the same ulcer had entirely dis- 
appeared and was replaced by new, dry, and healthy skin. 
So happy was Joachime when she discovered the cure, 
she cried out: “Blessed be Our Lady of Lourdes! See 
how well she knows how to do things! She has not only 
put new skin on my leg, but she has made new flesh and 
a calf!” Twice a year thereafter, Joachime Dehant made 
a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to Lourdes. Her cure was 
supported by medical authority and an ecclesiastical 
commission decided that it was miraculous and should 
be attributed to the powerful intercession of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. Joachime enjoyed excellent health for thirty 
years after her cure. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel believes in the reality of miraculous 
cures of the kind mentioned. His testimony ought to have 
special weight with your friend, for the Doctor is not 
only one who enjoys a very high reputation as a scien- 
tist, but he is a non-Catholic as well. In his Man, the 
Unknown, pp. 148-9, after alluding to the spirit of scep- 
ticism entertained by certain scientists, he continues: 
“In view of the facts observed during the last fifty years 
this attitude cannot be sustained. The most important 
cases of miraculous healing have been recorded by the 
Medical Bureau of Lourdes. Our present conception of 
the influence of prayer upon pathological lesions is based 
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upon the observation of patients who have been cured 
almost instantaneously of various affections, such as 
peritoneal tuberculosis, cold abscesses, osteitis, suppurat- 
ing wounds, lupus, cancer, etc. The process of healing 
changes little from one individual to another. Often, an 
acute pain. Then a sudden sensation of being cured. In 
a few seconds, a few minutes, at the most a few hours, 
wounds are cicatrized, pathological symptoms disappear, 
appetite returns. Sometimes functional disorders vanish 
before the anatomical lesions are repaired. The skeletal 
deformations of Pott’s disease, the cancerous glands, may 
still persist two or three days after the healing of the 
main lesions. There is no doubt that the rate of cicatri- 
zation of the anatomical defects is much greater than 
the normal one.” He concludes on a note which is well 
for unbelievers in miraculous cures to take good note 
of: “They [cures at Lourdes] prove the objective im- 
portance of the spiritual activities, which hygienists, 
physicians, educators and sociologists have almost al- 
ways neglected to study. They open to man a new 
world.” 


Difficult Childbirth—Mother or Child? 


A says that if there is danger of one life being lost, 
in a case of difficult childbirth, the baby should be 
saved because the mother who dies giving birth goes 
directly to heaven without suffering in Purgatory, and 
the Church does not want an unbaptized child to die. 
B contends that the Church rules that an equal amount 
of care and attention should be given to both mother 
and child, and that the mother could not go to heaven, 
if she were not in the state of grace. Who is right? 
—N. N. 


This case crops up from time to time and exercises a 
peculiar fascination over certain types of mind. The 
solution of the difficulty must be sought in the light of 
the following points: 

(1) Capable and conscientious physicians endeavor to 
save both lives, if they can, in a manner conformable 
to moral law. But it is unlawful directly to kill the 
mother in order to save the child, or to kill the child 
in order to save the mother. The moral prohibition 
against the direct killing of the innocent forbids abor- 
tion, or the direct expulsion of an unviable child from 
the uterus of the mother, and all other methods of 
direct killing. 

(2) If the child is viable, (that is, can live outside 
the uterus), premature delivery may be induced, if the 
case warrants it in the opinion of a capable and con- 
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scientious physician, and there are means to conserve 
the premature child. 

(3) In the scale of values, according to Christian 
principles, the eternal salvation of the child in the 
uterus is to be preferred to the temporal health of 
the mother. This means the Baptism of the child, which 
according to Canon Law may be administered in utero. 
(If the child is born alive afterward, the Baptism is 
repeated conditionally.) But Baptism may not be ad- 
ministered in utero if the means taken would directly 
kill the mother. In the latter case, the child must be 
left to the paternal care of God. 

(4) The Church sincerely wishes the Baptism: of all 
men, in accord with the will of God, but it knows that 
this will is in many cases frustrated by causes beyond 
her control. 

(5) If both mother and child die because all morally 
lawful remedies are ineffective, this is only what 
happens in countless other cases which are beyond the 
power of man to prevent. Death in any event is the 
natural destiny of all men. 

(6) Mothers who have freely accepted the office in 
lawful marriage and die in childbirth may justly be 
regarded as martyrs to duty. Though there is nothing 
in the teaching of the Church which says that mothers 
dying in childbirth go immediately to heaven, if they 
willingly accept death rather than submit to medical 
devices which are contrary to the moral law, it is not 
extravagant to imagine that God will bestow on them 
those graces necessary to fit themselves for a speedy 
entrance into eternal beatitude. 


Heaven and Earth and Word of God: Adam and Eve 


(1) What is meant by the statement of Our Lord 
(Luke 21:33) that “heaven and earth will pass away, 
but My word will not pass away?” I have always under- 
stood that Heaven will last forever. What is the teach- 
ing regarding the fate of the earth? (2) What is the 
teaching regarding Adam and Eve? If I am correct, 
there is nothing in the Bible regarding this subject.— 
E. E. G., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) This passage occurs in the prophecy foretelling 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which is intermingled 
with the prophecy of the end of the world. The meaning 
of this verse is that Our Lord’s prophecy about the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world is 
more stable than the physical earth and sky, and by 
extension that His Gospel is more lasting than the 
physical universe because the truths expressed in it 
are eternal. As can be seen from the above, the heaven 
referred to in this text is not the heaven of eternal 
beatitude, which is eternal, but the physical heavens. 
That the visible world as at present constituted will 
end is evident from the words of Our Lord: “This Gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world 
for a testimony to all nations, and then shall the con- 
summation come.” (Matt. 24:14). St. Peter says that 
“the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved and the 
elements shall melt with the burning heat. But we look 
for new heavens and a new earth according to His 
promises, in which justice dwelleth.” (2 Pet. 3:12, 13.) 

(2) If this question means what the words imply, 
it is really amazing. Nothing about Adam and Eve in 
the Bible? Why, Chapters 1-5 of Genesis are practically 
concerned with nothing but the first man and woman 
created by God—Adam and Eve. Possibly we may not 
have understood your question, or you have not ex- 
pressed what you really wished to ask. 
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Nun Administering Holy Communion 


We have heard a rather fantastic story and probably 
untrue tale about an aitack by Communists on a con- 
vent in China. The narrator claims that the Mother 
Superior administered Holy Communion to her subjects 
and then went out to meet the Reds. We do not credit 
this story but wondered what would be permitted under 
extraordinary circumstances of this nature.—CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 


In extraordinary circumstances like this, it would be 
permitted to a Mother Superior, in the absence of a 
priest or deacon, to administer Holy Communion to 
her religious and other Catholics, even though not fast- 
ing, lest the Holy Eucharist be profaned. This procedure 
is not only dictated by a spirit of faith, but also by 
plain common sense. 


Articles on Marriage 


Can you give me information concerning articles 
about marriage which ran in your magazine about two 
or three years ago? Have they been published in book 
form?—1J. P., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


The articles you refer to have been published in book 
form by The Sign Press under the title This Is Christian 
Marriage, ($1.10, postpaid.) Another chapter and the 
Encyclical Casti Connubii have been added to the series. 


Ages of St. Anna, Blessed Virgin and Christ 


How old was St. Anna when the Blessed Virgin was 
born? How old was the Blessed Virgin when she married 
St. Joseph; when Christ was born? How old was Christ 
when He was crucified?—c. B., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Such points of biblical chronology are very problemat- 
ical. The most we can do is to give tentative ages. The 
common tradition is that St. Joachim and St. Anna, 
parents of the Blessed Virgin, were “advanced in years” 
when she was born. Mary was probably about fifteen 
when she was espoused to St. Joseph, and about sixteen 
when Christ was born. Our Lord is commonly con- 
sidered to have been around thirty-three years of age 
when He was crucified. 


Meaning of the Tenebrae 


Please explain the meaning of the Tenebrae service, 
especially the fifteen candles—a. J., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


We take the following explanation from Father Sul- 
livan’s Externals of the Catholic Church, an excellent 
book, by the way, which ought to be in every Catholic 
home and library ($2.00, net.) 

“In cathedrals and many of our larger churches the 
solemn service of Tenebrae takes place on the Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week, being the 
‘anticipated’ Matins of the Divine Office of Holy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday and Holy Saturday. With its chanting 
of penitential psalms, the mournful strains of the 
Lamentations and the symbolic ceremony of the ex- 
tinguishing of lights, it well expresses the spirit of our 
Church on these days of sorrow. 

“The lessons of the first Nocturne of the Matins are 
taken from the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremias. 
They are sung to a tune which has been universally 
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recognized as one of the most beautiful specimens of 
the Church’s chant. Nothing could convey more per- 
fectly the spirit of sorrow with which the Prophet 
describes the grief of our Church mourning over the 
sufferings and death of her Saviour. It is ‘the saddest 
melody within the whole range of music.’ 

“The service is called Tenebrae (darkness) from a 
very remarkable ceremony—the gradual extinguishing 
of candles in a triangular candlestick standing in the 
sanctuary. This in the Middle Ages was called the 
Tenebrae ‘hearse,’ which means a harrow—from its 
shape and the points to which the candles were affixed. 
The number of candles used has varied at different 
times. Fifteen are now required, the reason for this 
being that fourteen are extinguished one by one at 
the conclusion of the fourteen psalms of Matins and 
Lauds. The six candles on the altar and the lights in 
the church are likewise put out, during the chanting 
of Benedictus. The fifteenth candle, the uppermost in 
the Tenebrae candlestick, is then removed and hidden 
behind the altar. 

“As the sanctuary grows darker and darker, the 
desolation of the Church seems to increase. After the 
Benedictus comes the mournful chanting of the words, 
Christus factus est .. . —‘Christ was made obedient for 
us, even unto death,’ and then all is hushed into abso- 
lute stillness. The psalm Miserere is recited in a low 
tone, followed by a prayer; and then comes a noise, 
made by the clergy with their books, symbolizing, it 
may be, the earthquake at the death of our Blessed 
Lord. The hidden candle is brought forth and replaced 
on the candlestick, as an emblem of the Risen Saviour.” 


Life and Nature 


How can one disprove by logic that life is nature and 
nature is life; that life is a series of biologic and chem- 
ical changes, all fundamentally electrical in nature?— 
P. M., SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


It might be hopeful to start with definitions, or at 
least intelligible notions, of the terms involved in the 
proposition. Life essentially consists in the power of 
self-movement. Self-movement is life in operation. 
Nature has many meanings. Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary devotes almost an entire column to it. In the 
first part of the proposition, Nature appears to signify 
the universe. Used in this sense, it is evident that all 
things in the universe are not endowed with life, nor 
that all living beings have the same kind of life. A 
stone is surely essentially different from a stone-cutter, 
a cabbage essentially different from a cat, and a horse 
essentially different from a horse-thief. 

If we regard nature as the essence of a thing, insofar 
as it is taken as the root of properties and the prime in- 
ternal principle of its operation, nature and life are 
practically synonymous in man. It belongs to human 
nature to be alive and to act. 

Assuming that the second part of the proposition 
refers to man, it may be disproved in the following 
manner. If a human being is capable of an operation 
that is above all material powers, whether chemical, 
biological, electrical, or any other, there must be some- 
thing in nature that is entirely immaterial or spiritual. 
But there is such an operation. The human mind is 
capable of getting abstract ideas, such as justice, honor, 
truth, etc., and also able to form universal ideas, as man, 
animal, tree, etc. Such ideas cannot be derived from 
merely biological, chemical or electrical forces, for the 
effect cannot be greater than the cause. If they were 
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so derived, we should be able to find a counterpart to 
each of these abstract and universal ideas in natures 
other than human. But there are no such counterparts. 
Man is the only being on this earth who can think. 
Therefore there is in the human mind a spiritual power 
capable of an operation above all material forces. Con- 
sequently, the above proposition is false. What biologic 
or chemical force in man enables him to solve a difficult 
mathematical problem, to listen with rapture to a 
symphonic concert, or to marvel at the glory of the 
setting sun? How many electrical watts were required to 
enable Edison to invent the electric lamp, to inspire 
Shakespeare to compose his immortal dramas, or a 
Sister of Charity to give her life for the salvation of 
the poor? The proposition is not only false; it is absurd. 


Fruits of Early and Frequent Communion 


When many years ago early Communion for children 
and frequent Communion for adults were advocated, 
we were told through sermons and the religious press 
that if we gave early and frequent Communion a chance 
the resulting moral and spiritual effects would be noth- 
ing short of startling. The noble experiment has been 
tried, and according to the clergy and the press today, 
forgetting what they said and wrote years ago, the 
youth now is worse than that of a generation ago and 
the adult world is in a mess. Please explain.—z. £. B., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This question strikes a very pessimistic note, which 
we believe is not justified by the facts. It covers a pretty 
wide field, too. Who knows for certain whether this 
spiritual practice has failed of its objective? What 
youth is meant—Catholic youth only, or youth in 
general throughout the world? The same for adults. 

If the question refers only to Catholic youth and 
adults, who have received early and frequent Com- 
munion, we are confident that the facts are contrary 
to those alleged above. The frequent approach to Holy 
Communion and from an early age has enabled Catholic 
youth to live spiritual lives in the midst of worldly cor- 
ruption and ever-pressing temptations to compromise 
with the eternal principles of Christ. That the world 
in general is in a bad way, morally speaking, (to men- 
tion but one defect), no one denies. The “world” was 
always in a bad way in this respect, and always will 
be. Christ refused to pray for the “world.” But Catholics 
who have received early and frequent Communion with 
proper dispositions—a point which is important—have 
been fortified against the corrupting influence of the 
world and have remained faithful to God and His 
Church. 

We have not noticed any general condeinnation of the 
morals of Catholic youth and adults, which would infer 
that this practice has failed to sanctify them. On the 
contrary, when one looks at the crowded altar rails, not 
only on Sunday, but also on week-days, he is little in- 
clined to think that the movement inaugurated by 
Pius X and inspired from heaven has failed of its ob- 
jective. If there is any failure, it is due to the person 
and not to the practice. How could it be otherwise? 
True, Holy Communion will not produce its proper 
effects, if communicants neglect to prepare themselves 
properly and willfully fail to live in the spirit of Christ. 
But who can tell how many fail in this matter? 

There are many reasons for thinking that this prac- 
tice has produced fruits of holiness and true Christian 
living, which are sources of great edification and social 
betterment. It may be confidently asserted that there 
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never was so great and enthusiastic participation by 
the laity in religious works as now. The societies and 
movements which form part of Catholic Action are 
manifesting great vigor and producing salutary results. 
What a contrast there is in Mexico, for instance, where 
the Church has been bitterly persecuted for many years 
and yet only a few, comparatively, have fallen away, 
with the persecution of the Church in England in the 
Sixteenth Century, when only a remnant remained 
faithful. 

Another thing which seems to us a very concrete fruit 
of early and frequent Communion is vocations to the 
priesthood. There does not appear to be any lack of 
such vocations, at least in this country. Would there 
be so great a number of youths willing to sacrifice their 
lives for the service of Cod and their neighbors, 
especially in foreign missions, in a day which sets such 
store by selfish comfort, were it not for the early and 
frequent Communion? 

This is an interesting topic and we would like to hear 
from our readers about their viewpoint. 


Jesus Driving Out Money-Changers 


What is the true meaning of Jesus driving out the 
money-changers from the temple? A minister said, “He 
drove the sheep and goats, not the money-changers, 
from the temple.”—um. B., ST. ALBANS, VT. 


The minister disagrees with the Evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John. The first time Christ drove 
those who sold sheep and oxen and the money-changers 
from the temple, because they made the House of His 
Father “a house of traffic’ (John 2:16). The second 
time He repeated this, saying that the temple should 
be a temple of prayer, but that they had made of it 
“a den of thieves” (Mark 11:17). The Jews coming to 
offer sacrifice needed to buy animals, and since many 
of them had only foreign money and the temple tax 
had to be paid in Jewish money, there was need for 
markets and money-changers. The scandal of the thing 
was in these merchants and money-changers doing 
their business in the very precincts of the temple. 


Bulla Cruciatae 


Your discussion of the Bulla Cruciatae (April 1938, p. 
556) brought a few questions to my mind. Please read 
my views and explain away my doubts. I had heard that 
Spaniards were allowed certain privileges regarding fast 
and abstinence, but I did not know the details. On read- 
ing your account I was amazed at its similarity to a 
business proposition. If you are poor, pay one peseta, 
and you may eat meat on Fridays—not all of them, but 
most, for one year. It seems quite like saying, “pay me 
five dollars and I’ll give you a season pass to the Yankee 
Stadium. Next season pay another five and I’ll give you 
another pass.” Such a procedure smacks strongly of the 
selliny of indulgences, prevalent during the Dark Ages. 
lf there were no fee, (and fee it appears to be), attached 
to the favor, and if it were granted to the Spanish peo- 
ple as a whole, who could avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege or not, as they desired, without the need of 
applying for it, then it would seem less scandalous and 
more easily understandable. Can you give one good rea- 
son why the Spanish, or anyone else, should receive 
such an exemption from fast and abstinence? The fact 
that they waged a war certainly seems a very poor rea- 
son to me. Furthermore, is not fast and abstinence, 
mortification of the body, good for the soul? Why, then, 
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is it wise to remove a strong. incentive to acquire aq 
spiritual good? The case of workingmen and their 
families in. the U. S. being exempt from fasting on all 
days, and of abstinence, except on Fridays and four 
other days during the year, has some reason and justi- 
fication. It may be difficult, even physically, and medi- 
cally impossible, for a workingman to observe the law 
of fasting and abstinence. But is that not much different 
from the case of a rich Spaniard, who for the payment 
of $50-or less, can buy an exemption from the ordinary 
law of fast and abstinence?—w. H. T., STATEN ISLAND, N: Y, 


You bring up a lot of objections which it would be too 
long to answer, in view of your frame of mind, It might 
be well to refer to the change of mind experienced by 
Sister M. Monica, an Ursuline nun, who went to Spain 
for historical research shortly before the present civil 
war broke out, and who recorded her experiences and 
impressions in an altogether delightful book entitled 
And Then the Storm, (THE Si1cn, December 1937, p. 313). 
She held out for a year against applying for and using 
the Bulla, to the polite disgust of her hostess and the 
annoyance of the cook. She went to Rome later, where, 
she says, “I came to see things differently. There are 
always so many Catholics there from all over the globe, 
—Asia, Africa, the South Seas. I saw there all of them, 
one in essentials, sacraments, sacrifice, the Rock of 
Peter; but in discipline, diversified, to suit every kind of 
people’s conditions. There seemed to be everything from 
strictness to laxity, or thus it appeared to my narrow 
traditions. [Italics inserted.] After long consideration 
of what I observed I began at last to see something of 
the central viewpoint. The Church is a wise mother; she 
knows human nature; what suits one does not suit an- 
other. When she finds anything admissible that can fur- 
ther people’s progress in Christianity, that no doubt, 
she permits. 

“So I returned to Spain with the Bulla Cruzada fixed 
in its proper niche in my mind. Rightly named, the 
Cruzada goes on all the time—the war against heathen 
darkness; and the pesetas always pouring into the 
Church’s coffers make the Spanish always crusaders. 
Jerusalem is not yet won. No; in Europe you have his- 
torical perspective; without it there is no correct judg- 
ment upon anything.” 

So, what is indicated in this objection is the lack of 
the “central viewpoint” and the “historical perspective,” 
so necessary for “correct judgment on anything.” May 
we suggest the reading of this illuminating book? And, 
if possible, a sojourn in Spain (after the “Rebels” have 
vanquished the “Reds”) and a sojourn in Rome, where 
one with a willing mind can imbibe the “eternal spirit 
of Rome.” One more thought. Sister Monica says that 
the “Crusade goes on all the time.” It is certainly going 
on now in Spain. We wonder how many who are quick 
to object to Spanish observance of Catholic precepts 
would be willing to endure the hardships which millions 
of Spaniards have borne and are still enduring to defend 
their homes and their altars against the attacks made 
upon them? We wonder how many of those who enjoy 
rightfully or wrongfully the “workingmen’s” privileges 
would defend the Church here, even to the shedding of 
their blood. 


Westbrook Pegler 


Is Westbrook Pegler, the columnist of the “World- 
Telegram” of New York, a member of the Catholic 
Church?—t. M., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


He was listed in the The American Catholic Who’s 
Who, (1934-5), which implies that he is a Catholic, but 
his name does not appear in 1938-9 edition. 
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Letters 


e LETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


FOR AND AGAINST MRS. BURTON 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It is a very hot night in June and there are no pretty 
birds making a nest outside my window but the “bird” 
Mrs. Burton gave me in the June issue is close at hand. 
Mrs. Burton didn’t feel like writing about economics 
on the beautiful spring day she wrote her article and 
I feel the same way tonight. She said she would have 
to write about economics though because she had been 
called a crackpot for her views on the subject. 

Obviously, I was misunderstood but that’s my fault 
for reading and criticizing a page headed, “Woman to 
Woman.” I suppose a man should stay where he be- 
longs. Even my trespass, which is exceeded by Mrs. 
Burton’s venture into the realms of economics as con- 
cerned with unemployment, could be no more illogical 
than some of Mrs. Burton’s reasons for unemployment. 

Mrs. Burton is writing under the naive theory that 
big business, such as General Motors, is alive with mul- 
titudes of highly paid Vice-Presidents and rich men’s 
sons who idle away their time trying to draw down 
big salaries while thinking up methods of making the 
poor poorer and the rich richer. Of course Mrs. Burton 
did not stop to think that the number of highly paid 
jobs in comparison to total jobs or total salaries in 
these businesses is infinitesmal. Oh! no, Mrs. Burton, 
in her wren-like way, quoting her own phrase, merely 
wants the readers of THE Sicn to feel that all the rich 
business executives are watching gleefully for the un- 
employment figures to rise. Such a nonsensical idea is 
hardly worth criticizing but it seems to me there is too 
much class hatred in this country right now without 
making it any worse. 

Her suggestion that rich men’s sons and daughters 
do charity work in such worthy projects as day nurs- 
eries, boys’ clubs, etc., is splendid and I applaud such 
ideals. However, there are approximately eleven million 
unemployed in the country at this time. If a handful 
of highly paid executives agreed to work for nothing 
I seriously doubt if unemployment would drop one iota. 

Capitalism, based on a system of making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer leaves us wide open for 
Communism states Mrs. Burton. I would like to know 
just what system of capitalism Mrs. Burton refers to. 
Certainly no such system exists today in this country 
with the highest living standards for working people 
the world has ever known. What has made these high 
living standards? Nothing but capitalism, which means 
men with genius for invention and business organiza- 
tion and operation. Nothing but capitalism, which 
means that money had to be invested by rich men in 
large sums, that these men had to stake their entire 
fortunes on their business ventures. Without capitalism 
we would have no fine automobiles, good homes, vaca- 
tions, colleges, vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, 
radios, and a multitude of other ifventions made acces- 
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sible to the laboring man through mass production and 
big business. 

Mrs. Burton, in her plea against Communism, sounds 
a little “pink” herself by making such statements about 
an imagined system of capitalism which does not exist. 
Like many others she recognizes the evils of big busi- 
ness but, also like many others (not business men) is 
trying to give big business the undertaker instead of 
the doctor. 

It is, as Mrs. Burton says, damnable that so many 
are unemployed but why put all the blame on business? 
Business, both big and small is handcuffed by taxes, 
laws, and regulations. Fear of restriction by the govern- 
ment has caused them to withhold investing money in 
improvements and has paralyzed production. Not until 
business has some assurance of co-operation—sensible 
regulation, instead of brain-trusting interference and 
strangulation—will the breadlines be reduced. The 
sooner the workingman realizes this and understands 
the problem of his boss, the better off we all will be. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASs. GEORGE F.. VINCENT. 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Please accept a word of praise and encouragement for 
the exciting page by Katherine Burton in the June issue 
of THE Sicn. I believe I now have the answer to the 
question in Proverbs 31:10. Indeed I am hoping breath- 
lessly that the battle has only just begun—that Mrs. 
Burton has fired only the opening gun. I have a feeling 
that she is wisely saving her ammunition for further 
assaults. There must be no retreat. 

I say this because powerful though her fire was I 
thought I detected just the shadow of a retraction—“let 
them work if . . .” Would it not be better not to grant 
even that much? I hasten to explain. Naiveté marked 
the whole of Mr. Vincent’s letter. His credulous act of 
faith in the infallibility of industrial captains deserved 
a more decided shocking. It seems best to answer such 
artlessness item by item, point by point, thoroughly. 
And the Holy Father’s words furnish astounding mate- 
rial. Mr. Vincent says: “Who would be responsible for 
the operation of the organization” should layoffs occur? 
The Holy Father says: “In the present state of human 
society” the wage earners when possible should be made 
sharers “in the ownership or management or the 
profits.” (NCWC Edition of Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 
22-23). “Who would formulate plans?” A legitimate 
reply is “Surely not those only who laid men off.” Who 
would form plans “to increase sales and production?” 
Again a legitimate deduction from the Pope’s words is: 
“Surely not those who deceive by advertising and fix 
prices and ‘over-produce’.” Again “possibly factories 
would never open.” The reply is “probably they would.” 
Again, executives have problems and one problem that 
harasses them very much is how to prevent workers 
from using their native and natural right to organize. 
“Tf the brains were laid off . . . the laboring class 
(sic) would have much more to lose, as there would be 
no one to plan their work... .” The NCWC Edition, 
p. 32, under the title “Domination Has Followed Free 
Competition” might be consulted here, as well as a 
timely article in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review for 
June, 1938, particularly a passage running thus in part: 
England “is gradually crystallizing into what Belloc 
some years ago described as the Servile State; a plu- 
tocracy gratifying its will to power ruling a dehuman- 
ized herd ... according to their (the rulers’) own 
ideas, and for the fun of the game rather than for the 
gratification of mere material greed... .” (p. 903). The 
Encyclical Caritate Christi Compulsi (page 4) gives 
another aspect of the problem. 


Bronx, New York. «me 8 
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CHURCH-GOERS: CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I was much interested in the pro and con of Amer- 
ica’s religious status in the June article by Katherine 
Burton and also by the correspondents. Here’s proof 
America is not a “Protestant” country, and it comes 
from the Middle West so it ought to be average. 

In June of this year the newspaper here had occasion 
to make a survey of the situation as to church-goers in 
La Crosse, but is not publishing the figures. La Crosse 
has a population of 42,000. The Catholic churches— 
seven of them—reported 12,100; the Protestant—29 or 
more—reported 10,300 church-goers. I say “or more” for 
the Protestant churches because the newspaper survey 
took only the 36 churches in the city directory, while 
the Chamber of Commerce holds there are 42 churches 
in La Crosse. It counts all the missions, gospel halls, etc. 
That makes the comparison more unflattering, of 
course, because attendance at these little places is a 
matter of here-today-and-gone-tomorrow religious life. 

Catholics numbering 12,100 plus Protestants number- 
ing 10,300 equals 22,400. With the total population 42,000 
it means that almost half do not go to any church. 
Maybe this situation is not general, but on the other 
hand perhaps surveys in other parts would reveal even 
more surprising proof that this cannot be called a 
“Protestant” country. 


La CROSSE, WISCONSIN. SusAN MARGARET MCCABE. 


SUGGESTS A RADIO CAMPAIGN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I received my copy of THE Sicn today and must say 
that you have done a fine job in the July edition. I 
have read its many interesting stories and articles. The 
other day a Protestant friend stopped me on the street 
and asked if I could help her in getting material for 
a debate that she was to take part in. I gave her a few 
of my copies of THE Sien and, much to her joy, she was 
able to get the material for her debate. She told me 
later that she has never read a magazine like THE Sien. 
She likes it very much. 

May I try and answer the Reader from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who asks in his letter to the editor why the 
secular press does not beat the Catholic Press to the 
Spanish War truth. The only thing that the secular press 
cares about is headlines, not the truth. The secular 
press cares not if it ruins a man’s life, they care not 
if the public gets the truth. The one and only thing 
that an editor of the secular press wants is headlines, 
headlines and more headlines. 

We Catholics should do all that is possible to bring 
about at least one-daily Catholic newspaper in all our 
larger cities. Many secular magazines and secular news- 
papers use the radio, and yet I don’t think that one 
Catholic magazine or newspaper uses radio to sell itself 
to the public. Of course I understand that it costs lots 
of money to run radio campaigns, but I was just won- 
dering if there aren’t about 10,000 good Catholics in this 
country to give at least $1.00 a year to help a great 
Catholic national magazine like THE S1en use the radio 
to bring to the American public the truth that the 
secular press keeps from it. 

Please do not think that I am asking for money on 
behalf of Tue S1en. But, as one Catholic to another, I 
believe that the time has come for us to dig down and 
help build the Catholic Press in America. What will the 
answer be? 


RED Bank, N. J. ANDREW HILL. 


THE ‘f SIGN 
JEFFERSON AND FATHER COUGHLIN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on Mr. Lucey’s article in the July 
issue of THE SicGn. It is very interesting and enlighten- 
ing. My opinion of Thomas Jefferson, to use a slang ex- 
pression, has hit a new high. 

There was only one part of the article which started 
me wondering. In his quotations on Jefferson’s mon- 
etary views, Mr. Lucey presents as an example Mr. 
LaFollette, Governor of Wisconsin, as being a present- 
day advocate of Jefferson’s views. To my knowledge 
Governor LaFollette has expressed these views only in 
his platform. , 

Today there is a man who is really a champion of 
Jefferson’s monetary views, and he not only expressed 
them in a party platform in 1936, namely the Union 
Party, but he has expressed these views over the radio 
for almost ten years. He has written a book covering 
this subject, namely Money, Questions and Answers. He 
writes articles weekly on these views in a paper founded 
by him, namely Social Justice—and that man is Father 
Charles Coughlin. 

I am still wondering and would like to know why 
Governor LaFollette was mentioned and not Father 
Coughlin, the real present-day advocate of Jeffersonian 
fiscal policies. 

ROOSEVELT, N. Y. FRED MOONEY. 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Money, Questions and Answers is, with the possible 
exception of Money Creators by Gertrude Coogan, from 
which Father Coughlin quotes extensively, the best and 
easiest understood guide to our money system. This 
little book has been at my elbow since it was published 
whenever a money question arose. To this book and 
Father Coughlin I owe a great debt, for they drove me 
to a long, detailed and extensive study of our money 
machinery, which, I am now convinced, is geared 
against the interest of the American people in a man- 
ner similar to a slot machine. 

Governor LaFollette’s money plank was used in the 
article solely because it was news at the Time “Jim and 
Jefferson” was being written. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY. 


READER BITES READER 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It has been my misfortune to step between two war- 
ring readers. I want to introduce them to each other 
and then step aside. 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In his article “Machines and Unemployment,” Mr. 
Lucey gives the reader the impression that machines 
are very bad indeed. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. Jim MARSHALL. 
Epitor oF Columbia: 

In the February issue of Columbia there appeared an 
article entitled “Do Machines Eat Jobs?” by Lawrence 
Lucey. My reaction to the article was that it was de- 
signed to give the impression ‘that all is well with 
America. 

SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA. LEO APEL. 

May the best reader win, and may they each emerge 
with the conviction that there are two sides to 
machines. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY. 
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August, 1938 
AN EXAMPLE TO BE COPIED 


EpItoR OF THE SIGN: 


Enclosed is my check for which kindly send Tue S1cn 
for one year to the three persons whose names and ad- 
dresses are enclosed. 

Several years ago my wife subscribed to THe Sien and, 
after a few issues, I began reading it and have continued 
ever since. We take a number of Catholic publications 
but yours is the most informative and inspirational of 
any of them—so much so that recently I became con- 
vinced that your publication should be in the hands of 
every Catholic. 

I have therefore inaugurated a campaign to get my 
friends to subscribe and the three are the initial results. 
Most of those approached ask to see the merchandise 
before they buy and, fortunately, I have preserved all 
back issues and am able to furnish sampie copies. 

I shall continue the campaign and will undoubtedly 
be able to send you additional subscriptions from time 
to time. If a substantial number of your readers would 
only devote a little time to inducing their friends to sub- 
scribe, the resultant increase in circulation would prob- 
ably do much to perpetuate the high calibre of your 
publication. 


Curcaco, ILL. J. P. FANNING. 


URGES RE-MAILING 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


A few months ago I selected a name from your maga- 
zine, THE Si1cn, with the intention of re-mailing all the 
magazines of interest that I could obtain. After for- 
warding a few packages, I received an intensely in- 
teresting letter from a young scholastic who was indeed 
very grateful. It gives him great pleasure to receive 
Catholic literature which he is unable to obtain in his 
present location, and it gives me a big thrill to think 
I can do a small bit of missionary work myself. 

I am glad to say, THE Si1en travels all the way to Bom- 
bay, India, after my family is finished reading it. It is 
one grand magazine. Won’t others take up this re- 
mailing idea? 


PINEHURST, MAss. W. A. McDONNELL. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

What I fear most just at present is that when the 
Reds in Barcelona see there is no hope left for them 
they will repeat what occurred in Paris in 1870. One of 
the reasons for the government leaving Valencia was 
to put down the Anarchists, who are really the strong- 
est single force in Barcelona. Another reason was that 
Companys had said that if it came to a question of sur- 
render, he would make peace with Franco rather than 
with Valencia. At that time they put about five hun- 
dred ring-leaders of Anarchy in jail or on prison ships 
in the harbor. When they reshuffled the government 
recently, they released these men and gave them repre- 
sentation in the new government. Companys would sur- 
render now, I am certain, if he dared, but he is power- 
less as he was in 1934 when, contrary to what they tell 
us in the dispatches, he refused to declare an inde- 
pendent republic until he was forced to do so at the 
point of a gun. When Franco comes nearer to the city 
Negrin and his cabinet will be just as powerless to 
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suppress the Anarchists as Companys. Of course, the 
vast majority of the people will receive Franco with 
open arms, but they are unarmed and powerless. The 
Civil Guard which might be of assistance to them has 
been liquidated as well as the leaders of other parties. 

An independent correspondent of the London Times 
expressed this same idea. He said that not only the 
civil population but even the army would welcome 
Franco to deliver them from anarchy. And as a proof of 
the army, he said that it had been sent up to Aragon 
eight months before to take Huesca and Saragossa, and 
that during the eight months it sat within two miles of 
Huesca without moving an inch, although the fall of 
Huesca was announced nineteen times by the govern- 
ment communiqués. 

This shows also that the resistance has been pro- 
longed by the men and material which have come in 
across the French frontier. With the new government 
in France, and England’s warning to France, this may 
cease or be weakened. It is the only thing that has pro- 
longed the war for the last year, and England knows 
that very well. The Reds did not have a single general 
who ever amounted to anything. In the dispatches, the 
names of the generals on the Franco side are always 
given, whereas on the other side no name is given ex- 
cept that of Miaja. He had never amounted to any- 
thing and was dismissed from the War Office in 1933 
for pilfering. 


Extmira, N. Y. (REv.) Owen B. McGuire. 


CREDIT DUE 


The beautiful etching “Cathedral, Segovia,” which was 
reproduced on p. 665 of the June issue of THE S1cn was 
from Spain Poised: An Etcher’s Record, by S. Chatwood 
Burton. This beautiful work is published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Editors. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.J.M., McKeesport, Pa.; M.J.C., Long Island City, 
N.Y.; MS., Jamaica, L.I.; M.L., Clifton, N.J.; G.G.H., 
Elizabeth, N.J.; M.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.C.T., Dubuque, 
Iowa; M.S., Patchogue, L.I.; A.P., Brooklyn, N.Y.; CS., 
Dunlo, Pa.; M.DeL., Bayonne, N.J.; M.A.G., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; M.F.L., Windsor Locks, Conn.; L.A.T., Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Paul and St. Gabriel, M.J.H., New York, N.Y.; Souls 
in Purgatory, M.J.M., McKeesport, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
J.M., Arlington, Mass.; Holy Souls, M.F., Brookline, 
Mass.; St. Ann, St. Teresa, L.Y., St. Louis, Mo.; Poor 
Souls, S.M.L., Mt. Hays, Md.; Sacred Heart, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, I.K., Elizabeth, N.J.; Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, M.J.M., Dorchester, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.MS., Hasbrouck Hghts., N.J.; Little Flower, MF., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Blessed Virgin Mary, M.L., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Holy Souls, K.McD., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Blessed 
Virgin Mary, A.K., Sabattis, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, F.K., 
Columbus, Ohio; Our Blessed Lord, Blessed Mother, J.F., 
Astoria, L.I.; Sacred Heart, M.J.B., Lynn, Mass.; Blessed 
Mother, R.J.McI., E. Hartford, Conn.; Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, C.T.W., Narberth, Pa.; M.C.J.M., Winsor, Ont., 
Canada. 
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RELIGION LIVES—EVEN IN RUSSIA 


e THE little stories that come out of Russia always have 
. singularly dramatic quality. Whether this is due to 
the Russian ability to make drama from little or noth- 
ing, they always hold the interest. There was the story 
f the painting of Our Lady which was taken from its 
church and set up in a museum of art and which had 
to be taken down because the beauty of the Madonna 
had too great an emotional effect on those who visited 
the museum. Now comes another good story. During one 
of the recent trials in Russia—which have had a quality 
of fantasy rather than of matter-of-fact court pro- 
‘edure, there was produced, to show the extreme guilt 
of one of the prisoners, a crust of bread which had been 
found in a secret pocket of his clothing. Inside the 
crust had been hidden a piece of paper and the prosecu- 
tor read aloud what was written on it: “May God be 
resurrected and His enemies be smitten by the arrows 
of His faithful servants.” 

To hear that read aloud in that courtroom must have 
civen pause to some @f those assembled. It is recorded 
that the prisoner quailed at this evidence of his re- 
ligious tendencies and offered the explanation that his 
wife must have put it in his coat. Which is certainly a 
new slant on the old cherchez la femme plot. 


ETERNAL REST—BLACK VERSION 


e THe author of the many-paged and much-selling 
book Gone with the Wind tells in a recent interview of 
2 charming negro spiritual she heard recently for the 
first time. It sings the story of an old negro who was 
very tired, so tiréd thaf he was very glad he knew he 
was going to die, for then he would get a chance to sit 
down and rest forever. He died and in Heaven sat 
down for that rest happily. But just as he got comfort- 
able along came the angel Gabriel and so of course 
he had to get up like a respectful Christian. Just as he 
was once more comfortable along came Saint Peter and 
up bobbed the old man again. Once more he sat down 
comfortably when the Saviour came along. The old 
man started to get up again, but a gentle voice said, 
‘Keep your seat, old man.” 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF ECONOMICS 


e [N THE opening portion of Louis Adamic’s new book, 
America in Action, I find something that seems to clar- 
ify for me a fact that has puzzled me for a long time. 
He says that in his younger days he was much influ- 
enced by a liberal from California, named Cottrell, who 
traced the evils that seem inherent in our country, even 
though good men and true try to rid the land of them, 
to the fact that though the United States is demo- 
cratic in politics, thoroughly so by her constitution and 
her laws, her system of economics has been and still 
is absolutist and dynastic. There is a thought that 
ought to be spelled with a capital T. It seems to explain 
. good deal—the continual pull in one direction and in 


Woman. te Voman. 


By KATHERINE BURTON 





the other that makes our democratic life so much fric- 
tion and so little peace. As I said here some months 
ago, I know nothing of economics but somehow this 
brief sentence struck me as a rather sensible reason for 
a rather inexplicable fact. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AND BIRTH CONTROL 


e Ove of the Sunday papers carried a feature article 
some weeks ago about one of the government commu- 
nities being built for low-income families. This one is 
in Maryland and it sounds like a practical Utopia. It is 
intended for families whose income is from twelve hun- 
dred to two thousand a year. There is a whole flock 
of rules and regulations, such as not hanging out the 
washing after four in the afternoon, that will make for 
the beauty and peace of the little community. 

But there is one regulation that sounds almost in- 
credible. The Farm Security Administration announces 
quite blandly and simply that the families who are to 
occupy the new community will be limited to four chil- 
dren—and there are to be no increases during the first 
year! How do you like that for government ownership 
of liberty? 

The Administration announces that it will see that 


' this rule is complied with thus: a childless couple will 
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have only one bedroom; two bedrooms go to a family 
with one or two children, three to those with three or 
four children. Only two people may occupy one bedroom. 

Usually I am for these government projects. I am for 
nearly everything that will put men and women and 
children into places where there is good air and grass 
growing, where the pursuit of happiness so nicely guar- 
anteed by our most important document can really 
come true. But it is a pretty terrible thing for a govern- 
ment to make the price of admission to that sort of 
home the limitation of the children of that home. 

It seems rather remarkable that that item got by 
without a flock of letters, for it unsettles a lot of basic 
things. It is all right perhaps for a private landlord to 
say “no children” in his apartment house but I doubt 
if any landlord has ever been daring enough to write 
in the lease “no children this year.” One can only hope 
that someone saw the light and withdrew the ruling. 
For it brings in that old, old misconception—that the 
number of children a couple has must be dependent on 
their income. If you are poor it is up to you to limit 
your family, by fair means or foul. 

Some months ago a judge was quite severe with a 
poor Italian woman brought before him for a minor 
infraction of the law—selling a bit of wine without a 
license I think was her crime. He told her she ought to 
be ashamed of herself for having so large a family that 
she felt that she and her husband had to add to their 
income in a way that fell outside the law. That judge 
was quite properly found fault with by more than one 
letter to the papers. 

How does it happen that the government can get 
away with a thing like this and no word said? 
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"THERE is no explanation to be 
offered for the fact that in the 
Beringer family four boys should 
have been born to Hector’s parents 
and made to do with ordinary 
names, and the name of Hector be- 
stowed upon the fifth son. (Of course 
there were girls in between, for 
families ran into two figures in the 
sixties of the Nineteenth Century.) 

The name of Hector was pregnant 
with glory, for it belonged to the 
yellow-haired hero whose portrait 
hung over the dining-room mantel- 
piece. The first Hector had been an 
ensign in the Army and had carried 
the flag of his regiment in the action 
in which he fell. The portrait showed 
Ensign Hector Beringer in full war 
paint. The regimental flag had been 
introduced by an ingenious con- 
trivance of the obliging artist after 
his subject had made history as 
a standard-bearer. The Beringer 
family regarded the portrait as their 
choicest heirloom. 

The small, flaxen-haired Hector 


(it might have been the flaxen hair — 


that got him his name, for John and 
Dick and Harry were all dark) en- 
tertained mixed feelings towards his 
illustrious great-uncle. He was by 
nature a timid child and the con- 
trast between himself and the hero 
was incessantly being rubbed in. The 
resemblance between the two did not 
end with the yellow hair. Visitors re- 
marked on the likeness between 
them while Hector-the-second stood 
blushing and mutely apologizing for 
his existence. The Ensign was a ter- 
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ECTOR ™= SECOND | 
PLAYS. UPS 


BY ENID DINNIS» 
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rible person to have to live up to. 

How many a time Hector wished 
that his illustrious relative had 
dropped his flag and fled from the 
field of battle; or that he had been 
called Tom—the name of Tom was 
to spare, and involved nothing. Hec- 
tor had a heroic ring about it, even 
without a red-coated ancestor over 
the dining-room mantelpiece. 

Old Nurse, who was as old as old 
could be and had a white corkscrew 
curl flanking each cheek, knew more 
about Hectog-the-first than anybody 
else. She had nursed him, and called 
him “Hectie boy,” which was nice 
and human. In one way Hector-the- 
second delighted in old Nurse’s 
stories. He loved stories, though pref- 
erably fairy tales. The Ensign had 
been a hero from birth. He had once 
saved a child from a mad bull. The 
hiatus between the present Hector, 
who was as afraid of mice as his 
sisters, and the other, widened as old 
Nurse recounted her stories. Yet they 
were thrilling. 

“He was a good boy, was Hectie,” 
old Nurse would comment. She had 
taught him to say his prayers and 
she was in a position to know. That 
was another hiatus. Hector-the-sec- 
ond found Sunday an _ intolerably 
dull day. The clergyman preached 
such long sermons. Religion, which 
held possibilities, was a dreadfully 
dull affair. The Ensign’s piety re- 
moved him yet further from his 
degenerate namesake. His motto 
had been, “for God and my country,” 
and it was for his country that he 
had died. 

When the children went down to 
dessert at dinner-time in the eve- 
ning Hector’s seat would be opposite 
the fireplace, and the portrait of his 
namesake would gaze down upon 
him with the rather stony stare 
which the painter had given it. It 
was not a first-class work of art, 
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‘ but a good likeness, and the resem- 


blance to the younger Hector was 
there right enough 

Hector always felt a culprit when 
he met his ancestor’s eye. The re- 
lationship between himself and his 
great-uncle was a peculiar one. The 
legend: “for God and my country” 
had been inscribed at the foot of the 
picture. Ensign Beringer would 
doubtless have received a Victoria 
Cross for valor if Queen Victoria had 
happened to be on the: throne. Yet 
the Hector whose school reports were 
seldom satisfactory was conscious of 
a bond between himself and his 
great-uncle which made him a far 
more real person than the uncles 
who came to dinner on Christmas 
day with their wives and children. 

Then the bombshell fell. 

It descended on the family circle 
at Pont Square when Sir Somebody 
Something (it doesn’t in the least 
matter what) was dining with the 
Beringers—Beringer and _ Beringer 
were his family lawyers. The guest 
was an Army man of some distinc- 
tion. The younger children had been 
allowed down to dessert. They sat 
and listened, being of the generation 
that was seen but not heard, while 
the guest sought to make himself 
conversationally agreeable. 


‘“@raHaT’s a family portrait you have 

there,” he said, screwing his 
eye-glass into his eye and scrutiniz- 
ing the portrait over the fireplace; 
and that led to the story of the 
Ensign being recounted for his 
benefit. 

The guest became suddenly ex- 
cited. “By George,” he exclaimed, 
“that must be the young Beringer 
who is mentioned in some old letters 
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that we have from a relative who 
was in that campaign. A very fine 
fellow—carried his flag in the thick 
of the fight until he was struck 
down. My relative was full of the 
story because he happened to be 
a Romanist, and the young fellow 
was received into the Catholic 
Church, on his death-bed, by the 
Roman Catholic chaplain.” 

It would be impossible to describe 
the intensity of the silence that fol- 
lowed, albeit that it lasted only for 
the space of a second or two. 

Hector sat and gazed first at his 
father, then at his mother. 

The former spoke. “I think your 
correspondent must have been mis- 
taken,” he said. His tone was cold. 


HE GUEST persisted. “I must show 

you the letter,” he said. “It should 
be immensely interesting to you on 
account of the tribute it pays to the 
way that the young man yonder car- 
ried himself.” ; 

Then Hector’s mother broke in. 
She changed the subject with a jerk 
that was intended to be jerky. Honest 
Sir Somebody Something felt that 
he had put his foot into it pretty 
badly. “Confound their bigotry” was 
his mental comment as he took up 
the new topic set forth in the 
smooth and icy tones of his hostess. 

As for Tector, the incident made 
a kind of revolution in the relations 
between himself and his illustrious 
namesake. The latter was in dis- 
grace. There could be no getting 
over the fact. He had fallen from 
his pedestal with a bad thud. Dick 
was badly snubbed when he ques- 
tioned his father about what being 
received into the Cathoic Church 
meant. Hector might have gathered 
that it meant raving in delirium, 
but somehow he felt that his name- 
sake had perpetrated something 
that could not be excused by being 
delirious. He himself had been de- 
lirious when he had scarlet fever 
and had mistaken the doctor for 
the cat, or contrariwise, and no one 
had blamed him. The Ensign was 
definitely in disgrace. 

Whether it was owing to the un- 
satisfactory strain in his character 
or not, the fact remained that after 
the fall of the bombshell Hector’s 
feeling towards his ancestor com- 
pletely changed. They became great 
friends, if one may put it so. Hector- 
the-second no longer felt afraid of 
the namesake who had done some- 
thing naughty. He sounded old 
Nurse on the subject of the mys- 
terious crime which “Hectie boy” 
had committed, but old Nurse simply 
replied that “Hectie was a good boy,” 
and that “there was one Heaven for 





all of us.” Hector balanced it all in his 
mind and came to the conclusion that 
his forbear was quite nice. 

It may have been a mere co- 
incidence, but soon after these hap- 
penings it was decided that the por- 
trait of Hector’s mother, in the dress 
in which she was presented at court, 
should replace that of the Ensign 
in the dining-room. The latter was 
relegated to a dark corner of the 
library, a room seldom used except 
by the family. Strangers would not 
be likely to be asking any awkward 
questions in the library. Hector took 
to going in and paying his name- 
sake a visit. 

He was a queer child, full of fan- 
tasies and fond of dreams. It was 
the executive side of life that found 
him lacking. As the years went by 
the stony stare somewhat softened, 
for no restoring process was applied 
to the picture in the dark corner. 
Ensign Hector Beringer looked down 
on the heads of the young men who 
smoked their pipes in the library al- 
most as though he were searching 
for the yellow head that was no 
longer there. 

Hector in the early twenties ceased 
to be one of the home circle. Old 
Nurse, the only one who understood 
him, had gone to Heaven. There was 
no settling Hector into any job. He 
was no good in the office where Dick 
was upholding the tradition of Ber- 
inger and Beringer. He had been 
sent down from Oxford where his 
gifts had stood him in no stead 
whatever. Finally he was sent to the 
colonies. It was a poor prospect for 
an utterly unpractical youth, but he 
went willingly enough. He just lacked 
the quality which would have made 
him a successful adventurer. The 
portrait of the Ensign peered out 
from its retirement at Richard Ber- 
inger seated at a desk perusing an 
intricate will which he had brought 
home from the office, but there was 
no affinity between the two. 


O THE years rolled on. Mr. Beringer 
died, and his eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the headship of the firm 
and brought his wife to Pont Square. 
Their children came down to dessert 
and were heard as well as seen, for 
times were progressing. They took a 
certain interest in the portrait in 
the library for it was connected in 
their minds with a rumored “Uncle 
Hector” who had never been heard 
of for years and years, whom it was 
said to resemble. It shared in the 
mystery that shrouded their only 
non-respectable relation. ‘ 
When Richard Beringer died, at a 
bare three-score-years-and-ten, the 
great change came. Times had grown 


THE +f SIGN 


ruthless. The big houses in Pont 
Square were nearly all up for sale. 
One day Harry Beringer and his wife 
made up their minds to take the 
great step. They had no children to 
come down to dessert or anything 
else. Why stay on in the big out-of- 
date house when there were luxury 
flats to be had? 

The upheaval was tremendous, but 
it was carried out relentlessly. Huge 
old Victorian wardrobes and side- 
boards had to be disposed of, and 
scores of impossible pictures. The 
young Beringers took the bull by the 
horns and had an auction. Every- 
thing of any value went under the 
hammer, and the remainder came 
under the inspection of Mr. Joe 
Morley who dealt in antiques and 
oddments in the furniture line at an 
address in the east end of London, 

Mrs. Joe Morley took a vivid in- 
terest in her husband’s business. It 
was her habit to inspect his pur- 
chases when he brought them home 
in the strange vehicle of transport 
which had been built up round a 
cast-off automobile. On this occasion 
her attention was arrested by an old, 
very dilapidated, oil painting in a 
heavy gilt frame. 


‘‘“@ cot ir thrown in for an extra 

bob or two,” her husband ex- 
plained. “The frame’s quite good. I 
can take the picture out.” 

Mrs. Joe examined the portrait. It 
was dim with the dust of years of 
neglect. The portrayed face sadly 
needed washing. 

“It’s a soldier,” she said. And then 
she added: “I seem to have seen the 
face somewhere. It’s familiar like.” 

Joe snorted. “Go on!” he retorted. 
“It’s nearly a hundred years old.” 

“Maybe it’s someone famous, like 
Nelson?” Susan Morley remained in 
contemplation of the portrait while 
her husband made a minute ex- 
amination of the frame. 

“There now,” she said, “I’ve got it! 
It was a poor old chap that was 
carrying a sandwich board outside 
the hairdresser’s. I knew it reminded 
me of someone.” 

Joe Morley sat himself down on a 


“handy horse-hair sofa to laugh. 


“Some Nelson!” he said. “You were 
always good at tracking down a like- 
ness, Sue.” 

His wife still continued to look at 
the picture. She regarded it with her 
head a little on one side. “It’s quite 
a young feller,” she said. “I like his 
yeller hair. Fancy him reminding me 
of that old chap. Pity he’s got a hole 
through his chest.” 

“The frame’s all right,” Joe said, 
consolingly. “I’ll stick him in the 
window and see what happens.” 
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August, 1938 


Something happened within a day 
or two. 

One evening, when Sue was out 
shopping, a shabby and dejected- 
looking man presented himself and 
asked the price of the picture in the 
window if it was to be sold without 
the frame. 

Joe eyed the intending customer 
with rather grim curiosity. 

“What’s the good of the picture 
without the frame?” he said. “It’s 
damaged—all slashed about.” 

“T’d like to have it,” the other said. 
‘What do you want for it?” 

Joe considered. After all, the hand- 
some frame would be all the better 
offered for sale as a frame. “I'll let 
you have it for a couple of bob,” he 
said. 

The shabby man—he was the last 
word in shabbiness—closed with the 
offer eagerly. Joe set to work and got 
the canvas out of the frame. It was 
not necessary to cut the picture 
away. 

“Far to carry it?” he asked as he 
sheathed it in newspaper and 
handed it to the customer. 

“No. Only round the corner, and 
I’m used to carrying this kind of 
load.” The customer gave a peculiar 
smile. He spoke like a high-brow, so 
Joe told his wife when he acquainted 
her with the deal he had done in her 
absence. “An artist, I expect. They 
generally goes to the dogs in the 
end.” . 

“Take care, Joe,” his wife ad- 
monished him, “that you haven’t 
been and parted with what they call 
an old master.” 

“I don’t think!” Joe grinned at the 
suggestion. “Family portrait. They 
don’t get sticking the leg of a chair 
through a picture that’s worth any- 
thing. It was with the lumber right 
enough.” 

Meanwhile the purchaser carried 
his bargain home to the attic in the 
street round the corner which was 
at the moment his place of residence. 
He had given the price of his supper 
to make up the requisite two shil- 
lings so there was no meal to pre- 
pare. He unwrapped the canvas and 
stood it up in a corner where there 
already reposed a couple of boards 
about the same size as the picture. 

He sat himself down on the bed 
and gazed his fill. Then he began 
to speak. 

“So you’ve come down in the 
world, too,” he said. “In your case 
it seems to be rather a _ beastly 
shame.” 

As he sat there his mind was car- 
ried back to a house in Pont 
Square. To a boy who had borne 
the name which the man in the 
picture had covered with glory. He 
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He shouted back his answer: 


himself had been Harry Brown for 
he didn’t know how many years. Why 
had he wanted to possess the pic- 
ture before him? What was he going 
to do with it? 

The portrait returned his gaze— 
dimly through the dirt of all the 
progressive years that had realized 
its artistic limitations. 

“You’ve fallen on evil times,” he 
repeated, “but it’s not your fault. 
Your conduct was unimpeachable 
except for the Popery business.” 

Then he took to thinking of old 
Nurse, and a blur came over his own 
eyes. The picture was bringing back 
memories that were like clean gar- 
ments and a bath. 

Again he took to addressing his 
namesake. “I shall have to leave you 
by yourself tomorrow,” he said. “I 
am earning my living as a sandwich 
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“For God and my country!” 


man and they have taken me on 
again.” 

Then an awkward point suggested 
itself. There was no key to his attic 
and Mrs. Cole, his landlady, would 
probably be poking her nose about 
in his absence. The presence of the 
portrait would evoke her curiosity, 
and just at that juncture when some 
rent was owing it would hardly do 
to let her know that he had turned 
art fancier! 

Then a native resourcefulness 
came to his aid. The picture was 
exactly the same size as the board 
upon which was fastened the lurid 
sheet advertising the Maison Harris 
and its incomparable service. It 
would be quite easy to substitute the 
canvas for one of the boards. It 
would be a lighter burden, for one 
thing. It would be letting the Ensign 
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down rather badly; but if he was a 
sport he wouldn’t mind. And he had 
given his dinner to a poor man, and 
this would be an action on the same 
lines. 

The Godless Brigade was in the 
nabit of holding its meetings at the 
street corner near to the spot where 
the proprietor of the Maison Harris 
kept a sandwich man on sentry ad- 
vertising his artistry. 

All day long the man who called 
himself Harry Brown paced back- 
wards and forwards, earning his 
meagre wage. In the evening he re- 
turned home to his attic, past the 
pitch of the men who filled the air 
with blasphemy. Tonight as he 
dragged himself past the little crowd 
of listeners, a vague sense of anger 
overtook him. A phrase caught his 
ear. The crowd chuckled. The 
speaker was having it all his own 
way. It was squalid and bestial, this 
stuff that men listened to and ap- 
plauded. 

He crept upstairs. He was tired, 
more tired than he had ever been. 
He uncovered the picture after he 
had eaten his meal and looked once 
more at the face which had gazed 
down from the walls of the old home. 
“So you’ve come down to the sand- 
wich business, too,” he said. “I 
might have spared you that.” 

Good Mrs. Cole was rather con- 
cerned about the appearance of her 
top floor lodger: “Might drop dead 
any minute by the look of him. 
Those boards were heavy for him to 
carry, poor fellow.” 

The sandwich business places few 
obstacles in the way of meditation. 
The next day Maison Harris’s minion 
applied himself to thoughts aroused 
by his renewed friendship with En- 
sign Hector Beringer. 

That night he made his way 
homeward with a strange, new feel- 
ing in his heart. The Godless orator 
was perched upon his rostrum. How 
the Ensign would have gone for him! 
He was holding forth, as before, to 
a crowd of roughs—fierce-looking 
customers. Once again the blas- 
phemy fell from his lips. Once again 
there was the applause; but this 
time there was an interruption as 


well. A voice suddenly called out. 
It shouted a single word: “Liar.” 

It came from a man, a poor 
decrepit-looking creature with a pair 
of sandwich boards on his shoulders. 
They advertised the marvels of the 
Maison Harris. 

The speaker on the rostrum glared 
round him. 

“Who said that?” he shouted. 

The sunken eyes of the man whose 
head appeared above the sandwich 
board met his. 

“I did,” came the answer. 

“You! you—” there came a string 
of epithets, and then the sneering 
question: “What are you out for?” 

The man between the boards was 
feeling dizzy. A kind of inebriated 
feeling had come over him. Behind 
the gaudy legend that Maison Harris 
had placed on his breast there was 
the portrait of the Ensign. Now his 
chance had come—his, Hector Ber- 
inger, the second of that name. 

He shouted back his answer. 

“For God and my country.” 

Someone in the crowd stooped and 
picked up a bit of old iron. He aimed 
it at the interrupter’s head, as good 


‘a target as that of a man in the 


pillory. Hector-the-second fell for- 
ward onto his face. 

They picked him up unconscious 
and carried him home. Someone 
recognized him as lodging with Mrs. 
Cole, round the corner. 

They fetched a doctor. The wound 
was a nasty one. It might easily be- 
come septic. The district nurse and 
Mrs. Cole took charge of the patient, 
awaiting developments. 

When the doctor came two days 
later the developments were there. 
Maison Harris would have to look 
for another publicity man, for the 
days of the present one were num- 
bered. 

Good Mrs. Cole had availed her- 
self of her opportunity and dis- 
covered the picture which had done 
duty as a sandwich board. The cov- 
ering hung about it in tatters. Mrs. 
Cole made her comment to herself. 
“I suppose he picked it up some- 
where because it wouldn’t be so 
heavy as a board to carry about, poor 
feller.” 


THE ‘f SIGN 


Then she added, also to herself 
(the owner of the picture was lying 
asleep in his bed), “It would pay 
for a good clean-up with warm water 
and soda.” 

That was how it came about that 
when the sick man opened his eyes 
on the following day they rested on 
a strange sight. It was the Ensign 
as he had known him of old. The 
amateur restorer had done herselt 
credit. The dim eyes beneath the 
white bandage met the gaze, which 
was less stony than of yore. (The 
warm water and soda had not en- 
tirely removed the mellowing effect 
of years). Hector-the-second ad- 
dressed himself to what seemed to 
him almost to be a living man. 

“TI played up this time,” he 
whispered. 

The doctor came in and bent over 
him. He recalled that this was a man 
who had made open profession of a 
religious belief. 

“Would you like to see a clergy- 
man?” he asked him. 

The fast-failing eyes were still 
fixed on the portrait. Perhaps they 
saw it as hanging over the mantel- 
piece in a Victorian dining-room 
where a guest was being entertained. 

“Yes,” the answer came slowly— 
“a Catholic priest.” 


T was a priest who had been a 

padre in the War who came 
in answer to the summons. He was 
apt in dealing with men wounded to 
death. Men who turned to the 
Catholic Church as the one and un- 
failing Mother of consolation. 

Next day Hector Beringer died, 
fortified with the rites of Holy 
Church. 

Mrs. Joe Morley accompanied her 
friend, Mrs. Cole, when the latter 
followed her lodger to the grave. 

The funeral was at the public ex- 
pense. 

“And to think,” Susan Morley said, 
“that he should have bought the 
picture for that purpose. Me and my 
man wondered what he could have 
been wanting with it.” 

And then she added: “And the 
queer thing is that it was him that 
the picture reminded me of.” 





Totalitarian States and the Church 


The situation may be summed up as follows: The new totali- 
tarian states are quite prepared to tolerate Catholicism as a 
national cultus, but they are the sworn enemy of what both the 
Communists, German Nazis and Italian Fascists, such as Farinacci, 
term the “ Black International ”—in other words, Catholicism as 
a universal, international and supernational force, owing spiritual 
allegiance to a Head outside and independent of them all who is 
also a temporal sovereign at the same time. 


Communist Prayer 


It was no mere wisecrack, but a profound observation, when a 
wit recently remarked that Stalin, having killed off all his en- 
emies, has had to start in on his friends. Communists, having 
rejected the unifying spiritual forces of religion, nationalism, race 
and family, have nothing left to hold them together once they 
have won. Without a God. without a king, and without a folk- 
consciousness of kinship and a mystic destiny, they can only pray 


that each day their War God will give them their daily enemy. 


From The Catholic Herald, London 


Lawrence Dennis in the American Mercury 
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Genius and Sanctity 


Although There Are Striking Resemblances Between Genius and 
Sanctity, Nevertheless There Are Also Vast Differences Separating Them 


Gents, or artistic life fulfilled 
with imaginative intensity, is, it 
seems to me, an analogous phenom- 
enon to sanctity, or virtuous life 
lived with heroic intensity. Perhaps 
the one may throw some light on 
the other, if only the light of con- 
trast. a 

There have been, then, in the 
world’s history Homer and Phidias, 
Virgil and Dante and Michaelangelo 
(who should rather have been called 
Michael archangelo), Chaucer and 
Rembrandt, Goethe and Beethoven, 
El Greco and Milton, Bach and 
Cervantes, Aeschylus, Rubens, Wag- 
ner, Pindar, Shakespeare. These are 
world figures, the giants of imagina- 
tive creation. 

Or descending somewhat in the 
scale (and confining ourselves, as 
being more familiar, to the English 
literary arts) in America we find 
Melville and Emerson, Whitman and 
Poe, Hawthorne and Mark Twain 
and Emily Dickinson and O. Henry 
and Eugene O’Neill and Ring Lard- 
ner and Robert Frost and, perhaps, 
others; while in England there are, 
naturally, many more: Spenser and 
Goldsmith, Dryden and Marlowe, 
Burns and Browning, Dickens, De- 
Quincey, Hazlitt, Keats, Jane Austen, 
Gray, Francis Thompson, Coleridge, 
Kipling, Wells, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Ralph Hodgson, Belloc, Max Beer- 
bohm .. . and, indubitably, addi- 
tional ones. 

These are what the world calls 
geniuses, that is, persons who by vir- 
tue of a certain peculiar imaginative 
experience and a certain peculiar 
power over the instruments of their 
specific art have been able to pro- 
duce in others certain extraordinary 
and memorable effects. Of course, 
these artists, these “geniuses,” differ 
among themselves, sometimes in 
scope, sometimes in intensity, but it 
is with a difference of degree rather 
than of kind—just as one mountain 
may be higher than another moun- 
tain or one hill spread out over a 
greater area or possess a more 
abundant or more varied (or, spiritu- 
ally speaking, in some instances, a 
more or less noxious) vegetation 
than another hill, and yet they are 
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all, whether hills or mountains, 
eminences on the landscapes. 

It was said above that these 
geniuses of whom we are speaking 
are characterized by a certain pe- 
culiar imaginative experience and 
by a certain peculiar power to trans- 
mit that experience to others. What 
is the nature of that experience and 
that power? Plainly, it is not mere 
talent or cleverness, not simply 
knowledge or intelligence, nor even 
a combination of these. 

Even more plainly, this thing 
called genius is not a matter of race 
or class or heredity or education or 
years. A Charles Lamb may spring 
from a mentally diseased stock al- 
most simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of a Scott or a Wordsworth 
from a mentally sound stock. A 
Keats will disclose himself to class- 
ridden England from the purlieus of 
a livery-stable almost at the moment 
that Shelley is emerging from the 
gentry and Byron from the aristoc- 
racy. Blake with no formal educa- 
tion will have even more apocalyptic 
visions than Milton who embraced 
the whole domain of scholarship, and 
Burns, the ploughman, will sing as 
sweetly as Gray, the _ scholastic 
recluse. Jane Austen in her twenties 
will produce masterpieces that will 
cause a twinge of envy in Scott in 
his sixties, and Charlotte Bronté in 
her bleak and isolated rural home 
will win words of praise from the 
metropolitan Thackeray. And as for 
race, no one short of a fanatic Nazi 
would probably deny that semi-bar- 
barous Russia, dismembered Poland, 
downtrodden Ireland, and small Den- 
mark or Holland have each made its 
appropriate contribution to the 
world’s artistic treasure-house. 


HE FACT seems to be that when 

it comes to this question of 
genius all we can say (and all that 
they, the possessors of it, can say) 
is that it comes when it listeth, 
mysteriously. As with electricity, we 
know it not in its essence but in its 
effects, and those effects are, as I 
said, extraordinary and memorable, 
so that the world preserves the works 
which embody them and holds in 


ol 


honor the men who produced them. 

Socrates, it will be remembered, in 
his colloquy with the poet could not 
get from him a clear account of how 
he composed, or made, his poems— 
thereby proving himself, who put the 
question, more the philosopher and 
the poet, who could not answer it, 
more the poet. Nor has any poet— 
or philosopher—since been able to 
explain the process of making. Cer- 
tainly the making of a poem, (or 
any other artistic creation) is not a 
mere act of the will. Perhaps we may 
for the moment be wiser than 
Socrates and call it simply—inspira- 
tion. 


B” the probing intellect refuses 
to be satisfied with this ex- 
planation. What is this inspiration? 
A love of abstract beauty, some say 
—an emotional disturbance, a trou- 
bling of the waters of the spirit. Per- 
haps. Or may it not be, if we are 
seeking a common motivation for 
all these we call artists, a certain 
discontent—divine discontent, some 
call it—with “the world,” so that the 
artist, by some inner compulsion, is 
driven to a remoulding, a remaking, 
in short, creation? 

And what do we mean by “the 
world”? Spiritually speaking, by “the 
world” we mean that impalpable and 
yet gross influence which surrounds 
and subtly conditions every effort of 
mortal men; that impersonal entity, 
which is often curiously personal, 
whose wisdom is a mean prudence 
and whose standard of worth visible 
success; to which generosity is a 
dream, and unselfishness merely an 
idea; which worships dullness in the 
guise of prosperity and scorns genius 
in his sorry garret; which notes 
every man by the cut of his coat and 
gives him place thereto according; 
which has all the hardness of pride 
without its self-severity; which em- 
braces art when it is the vogue and 
gives applause to obvious excellence; 
whose lips are given to cynical 
proverbs and vulgar maxims; which 
loves without warmth because it is 
too selfish, and praises without un- 
derstanding because it is too stupid; 
which rejoices to discover the flaw 
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in virtue’s armor and laughs incon- 
tinently at human weakness in re- 
ligious garb. 

All this is simply to say that in 
every artist there must: neces- 
sarily be a certain generosity of 
spirit, a certain magnanimity. And 
not far distant there must also nec- 
essarily be at work in him what is 

ommonly recognized as the highest 
actuating principle of human nature 
love. So at least it would seem— 
even with the realists, even with the 
satirists and cynics, however uncon- 
scious and secret the process may be 
and no matter in what strange, 
perverted or embittered forms it may 


H™ though a writer—if his voice 
is to be a lasting voice, heard 
beyond his own time by his fellow- 
men—may be as savage as Swift or 

sweet tempered as Lamb, as 
brusque as Johnson or as gentle as 
Goldsmith, fanatical with the fa- 
naticism of Milton, radical with the 
evolutionary fervor of Shelley, dis- 
illusioned with Byron, or mellow 
with the serene wisdom of Shake- 
speare, never can he disavow or root: 

t from his inner being this original 
impulse of human sympathy, since it 

with this sympathetic impulse at 
the basis of creation: that he neces- 
sarily establishes his contact with 

hers and without it he will be as a 

speaking in an unknown 
tongue. 

Let us now take an analagous 
glance at the instances of spiritual 
ius, or sanctity. 

Those persons whom the Church 
denominates saints are _ spiritual 
geniuses, holding an eminence in 
spiritual activity analogous’ to 
the eminence held in _ poetry, 


music and the other arts by artistic 
geniuses. Like supreme artistic gen- 





iuses, too, these spiritual geniuses 
are of various temperaments, avoca- 
tions, social grades, circumstances, 
and races,—of medieval aristocracy 
like Aquinas or the modern petite 
bourgeoisie like Thérése of Lisieux, 
lawyers like More, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter like Joan of Arc, an illiterate 
laywoman like Catherine of Sienna 
(who yet counselled—and com- 
manded!—the Pope!), an intellec- 
tualist like Xavier, a scholar like 
Augustine, a warrior like Loyola, a 
day-laborer like Matt Talbot, a youth 
like Aloysius—the list could be made 
a surprisingly long one. 

And another thing to be noted, 
too, is that these spiritual geniuses, 
like their artistic counterparts, are 
in the fullest sense of the word 
“originals”; that is, they seem to 
strike out, each of them, his own 
line, so that Thompson does not dif- 
fer more from Wordsworth, or 
Shakespeare from Marlowe, than 
does Damien, say, from Borromeo or 
Dominic from Francis of Assisi. 
Hence, just as it is foolish for the 
ambitious writer to imitate slavishly 
—it has formerly been done—the 
styles of great writers, such as 
Dickens or Tennyson or Lamb, so 
too it would seem not to be the part 
of wisdom for the spiritually ambi- 
tious to follow in minute detail the 
idiosyncratic activities of favorite 
saints. Here, as in the artistic career, 
a preservation of our own character- 
istic integrity, or personality as we 
are fond of calling it nowadays, and 
a certain measure of balanced judg- 
ment would seem necessary. Other- 
wise, we may find ourselves on the 
top of a pillar with St. Simeon 
Stylites. 





Three of the greatest geniuses the world has 
ever known are Shakespeare (left), Michael- 
angelo (above), and Beethoven (right) 
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What, then, is a saint? What con- 
stitutes sainthood? A saint is a 
person who has practiced virtue 
to a heroic degree. And what 
is meant by “heroic”? Strangely 
enough, one account of the word 
comes from a political economist, 
J. S. Mill, who in his essay on Civili. 
zation has this to say: “The heroic 
essentially consists in being ready, 
for a worthy object, to do and to 
suffer, but especially to do what is 
painful or disagreeable; and whoever 
does not early learn to be capable 
of this will never be a great chatr- 
acter.” 5 


, ie what are the marks of sanctity? 
One such mark is cheerfulness, 
according to the saying, “A saint 
who is sad stands in need of sanc- 
tity.” Another mark is indicated by 
the story of St. Philip Neri who, com- 
missioned by the Pope to investigate 
a reputed instance of sanctity in a 
convent near Rome, rode out to the 
convent on his donkey. The ways be- 
ing miry, he arrived much bespat- 
tered with mud and calling for the 
reputed saint he thrust out his boots 
and asked her to remove them. The 
nun shrank back. Whereupon Neri 
rose and rode back to the Pope, to 
whom he succinctly reported: “Where 
there is no humility, there is no 
sanctity.” 

Then, too, there is generosity, a 
generosity that gives all, not merely 
all that the saint possesses or owns 
but—something infinitely harder— 
all that he is. But all these, humility 
and cheerfulness and generosity and 
miracle-working and other saintly 
characteristics, are merely the effects 
and not the cause of sanctity, and if 
the cause is realized it will easily be 
understood how all these and other 
characteristics follow as effects. 

The cause of sanctity is love of 
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St. Augustine and his mother, St. Monica 


God, and—to take a merely human 
analogy—when we know, as we do, 
that human lovers feel at times most 
abysmally humble at the mere 
thought of their beloved, (who is 
merely finite and human), or are 
carried away by extraordinary im- 
pulses of generosity or experience an 
unwonted degree of cheerfulness, we 
have some sort of indication of 
analogous effects where the beloved 
is Infinite and Divine. 

Newton, asked how he discovered 
the law of gravitation, replied, “By 
thinking about it all the time.” So 
a saint, if asked how he became a 
saint, might reply, “By willing it— 
all the time.” Here, in these two an- 
swers, we have an indication of the 
different parts of the human equip- 
ment characteristically called into 
play—the mind by the secular gen- 
ius, or artist, and the will by the 
spiritual genius, or saint. 


ULGAR OPINION, however, holds 

some erroneous notions regard- 
ing the interior processes of the 
secular genius, or artist, as well as 
of the saint. For instance, under 
the broad designation of “artistic 
temperament” it is popularly sup- 
posed that the artist is a person of 
unstable nature usually on the verge 
of an emotional outburst. Beethoven, 
who knew what he was talking 
about, since he was himself the thing 
he described, gave the true answer 
when he said: “Most people are 
moved by something beautiful, but 
they are not artistically minded; 
artists burst into flames, not tears.” 

Similarly, the popular notion of a 
saint is of one rolling his eyes 
heavenward and forever busy with 
the external properties of his calling, 
such as beads and discipline, hair- 
shirts, vigils and fastings. And since 





St. Joan of Arc, Liberator of France 


he professes himself a lover, albeit a 
lover of God, it is naturally supposed 
that his normal state is one of emo- 
tional disequilibrium. The truth is 
that the saint, like the artist, knows 
clearly that the instruments he uses 
are merely instruments, means to an 
end, and valuable only because of the 
end; and, again like the artist, the 
saint quickly learns to look on his 
emotions, his feelings, his affections, 
as things to be governed, not things 
to govern him. And just as it is only 
the pseudo-artist, or sentimentalist, 
who is ruled by his moods, so it is 
only the false religionist, or faker, 
who is ruled by his. 

Newman relates that as a boy 
Wellington’s dispatches made him 
“burn to be a soldier.” So, too, the 
lives of those great men and women 
who are saints, noble even from a 
purely human viewpoint, cannot but 
influence to imitation those who 
read them and are certain to arouse 
a contagious warmth in those ex- 
posed to their spiritual ardor. For 
saints, even more than artists, “burst 
into flames, not tears”’—flames of 
Divine love, that is, not tears of 
sentimental piety. 

A story is told of Wordsworth in 
one of his more egotistic moods re- 
marking to Charles Lamb, “I could 
write like Shakespeare if I only had 
the mind to.” “Ah, yes,” retorted Lamb 
dryly, “if you only had the mind.” 
Certainly, the mere wish to be a 





St. Paul of the Cross, 
Founder of the Passionists 


great writer, no matter how fervently 
held or how emulous the spirit of 
the holder, will not suffice to make 
a man one. Carlyle, for example, by 
no means deficient in either will- 
power or assiduity, tried all his life 
to be a poet, and yet never succeeded 
in writing a single poem. 

It is precisely here that our paral- 
lel between artistic genius and 
spiritual genius breaks down, and 
we are faced with the bald question, 
“Who are called to be saints?” And 
the answer is equally bald, “All men.” 
For the specific tool of sanctity is 
the will, and every human being with 
a will is Divinely called to its spiritual 
exercise in the highest degree pos- 
sible to his individual nature. If each 
one of us, weak and fumbling and 
sinful though we may be, could be 
properly penetrated with a sense of 
that answer on the first page of the 
catechism as to our prime object in 
our present state, “to love God in this 
life,” then unquestionably we should 
have the starting point—and the 
end, too,—of all sanctity. 


HIS means, however, our setting 

forth on the most tremendous ex- 
perience of which human nature is 
capable. For on the one hand, though 
emotionally we shall not be governed 
by our moods, yet too we shall not 
throttle our feelings but say with 
the author of The Following of 
Christ, “I would rather feel com- 
punction than be able to define it.” 
And on the other hand, intellectu- 
ally we shall have an understanding 
of that warning of Monsignor Ben- 
son: “Don’t mistake ‘God is Love’ 
for ‘God is Good Nature.’ Love is ter- 
rible and stern.” 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


LITERARY JUDGMENT! 


e Jv Is AstonisHine today to read contemporary re- 
action to Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg Address. It is 
described by Samuel T. Williams in the “New York 
Times”: 


Mr. Lincoln adjusted a pair of steel spectacles, pulled 
from a pocket a few sheets of paper, held them in both 
hands and read “in a very deliberate manner,” re- 
ported a Times correspondent. When his listeners 
thought that he had just begun, he stopped and sat 
down. There was scattering applause, then silence. The 
maddest man on the grounds was a photographer; his 
camera was set to catch the President speaking, but be- 
fore he got his lens in focus Lincoln was through. A 
minister stepped forward and fluttered his eyelids in 
benediction. 

“fF am disappointed,” murmured Mr. Everett. “It is 
not what I expected of him. What do you think of it, 
Mr. Seward?” 

“He has made a failure,” said Lincoln’s Secretary of 
State. “His speech was not equal to him.” 

“Tt was a flat failure,” admitted Lincoln on the way 
back to Washington. “I should have spent more time in 
preparation.” 

By the next morning Mr. Everett had changed his 
mind. “I would be glad,” he wrote Lincoln, “if I could 
flatter myself that I came as near to the central idea 
of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” 

Mr. Everett’s reactions were as mixed as those of the 
press. Said the Chicago Times: “The cheek of every 
American must tingle with shame as he reads the 
silly, flat and dishwatery utterance of the man who has 
to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners as the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

According to one of those intelligent foreigners, the 
correspondent of The Times of London, “the ceremony 
was rendered ludicrous by some of the sallies of that 
poor President Lincoln. Anything more dull and com- 
monplace it would not be easy to produce.” 

“Tt will live among the annals to come,” someone 
wrote in the Chicago Tribune. The Cincinnati Gazette 
found it “a perfect thing in every respect.” High praise 
for the address came from the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune and the 
Providence Journal. 

A few miles away from Gettysburg, in Harrisburg, a 
writer for the Patriot and Union let himself go on Lin- 
coln’s remarks. “For the credit of the nation, we are 
willing that the veil of oblivion shall be dropped over 
them and that they shall be no more repeated or 
thought of.” 


YOU FIGURE IT OUT! 


e A RATHER AMBIGUOUS NOTICE displayed in a Polish res- 
taurant is described by Robert Medill McBride in 
“Towns and People of Modern Poland”: 


The day was warm and sunny, so we lunched near 
the church on the vine-screened porch of a restaurant 
which opened out on a small, tree-embowered common. 
There we enjoyed provincial dishes of the region and 


took our leisure until it was time to attend a commemo- 
rative outdoor gathering at an agricultural school for 
girls a few miles away. During our moments of leisure 
we translated from the Polish a notice conspicuously 
displayed over our table: 


“Alcohol used moderately is harmless, even 
in the largest quantities.” 


SCHUSCHNIGG AND HITLER 
e [JN “Tue Last Five Hours or Austria” Herr Lennhoff 
gives details from authentic sources on the Berchtes- 


gaden interview between Schuschnigg and Hitler: 


When the party (Schuschnigg and his escort) arrived 
at Hitler’s country home, the Fiihrer of the Third Reich 


was not, as might have been expected, waiting to ex- 


tend a warm and friendly welcome to the head of the 
government of the second German State. Austria’s 
Chancellor was informed with truly Prussian brusque- 
ness that Hitler was engaged in conference. The Chdn- 
cellor was asked to wait with Dr. Guido Schmidt in an 
adjoining room. ... 

As Doctor von Schuschnigg was about to deposit his 
case containing all that documentary material so dam- 
aging to the Austrian Nazis, his eye fell involuntarily 
upon some plans that lay spread out on the table. It 
was no indiscretion to look at them, for obviously they 
were lying there to be looked at. As far as is known, 
Doctor von Schuschnigg has never told anybody of the 
feelings aroused in him by this discovery. I, myself, 
however, learned from the President of Police, Doctor 
Skubl, how Germany’s mobilization plans for the inva- 
sion of Austria were put under the Chancellor’s nose, 
even before his talk with Hitler began—and this, al- 
though Doctor Schuschnigg had come to Berchtesgaden, 
in order with the German Fiihrer to reinforce a friendly 
agreement between the two States... . 

After a short formal greeting Hitler shouted at 
Schuschnigg: 

“What’s all this nonsense about your independence? 
The Anschluss is the only point! Whether Austria is 
independent or not, is not the question. There’s only 
one thing we have to discuss, and that is, do you want 
the Anschluss brought about with bloodshed or with- 
out? Take your choice!” 


AMERICAN TOURISTS 


e@ SOME FACTS AND FIGURES on the traveling habits of 
American tourists are given in “Collier’s”: 


Every year 12,000,000 American passenger cars are 
taken on long trips. Each car carries three to four 
people. On the average, each trip costs about $100 total. 
The sum actually expended by all touring motorists 
runs from four to five billion dollars a year. 

Michigan is alert to the advantages of trade and so 
keeps books. Tourists spend about $315,000,000 a year 
in Michigan. Here is how it is scattered. If you stay in 
a hotel, on the average you will spend $7.65 a day. If 


- you choose a cabin or a private home you will spend, 
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generally, about $3.70 a day. Campers get by for slightly 
less, about $3.37. The Michigan experts reckon very 
precisely the exact sums we are apt to put into circula- 
tion. For example, even if we are visiting friends we 
can still be relied upon to spend about $1.82 a day.... 

A glimpse of the touring mind arises from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to its million members by the American 
Automobile Association, a nonprofit merger of auto- 
mobile clubs. When we stow the family luggage in the 
car and say that it’s time to start, we have only a 
general idea of where we are going. We steer for a 
region, not for a specific town or resort. If we settle 
down, our choice depends on what we see and hear 
en route. More than half never accept a fixed location, 
put just keep rolling. 


NATIVE WISDOM | 


e Wispom equal almost to that of Solomon was mani- 
fested by the native whose reply is recorded in the fol- 
lowing from the “Living Church”: 


Down in the jungles of Africa, where natural human 
intelligence is given an opportunity to express itself, 
modern teachers often experience an intellectual sur- 
prise. This incident happened in a school where they 
were studying the account of Herod and the daughter 
of Herodias, in which the latter asked to be rewarded 
the head of John the Baptist. 

“‘And now he sware unto her,’” the teacher read, 
“ ‘whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom.’ Now you,” the teacher said, ad- 
dressing a sixteen-year-old African boy, “you may be a 
chief some day. What would you have done if you had 
made that promise and Herodias had asked you for the 
head of St. John the Baptist?” 

The young African thought for a moment. “I should 
have told her,” he answered, confidently, “that St. 
John’s head did not lie in that half of my kingdom 
which I had promised her.” 


AMERICAN SERFDOM 


@ CONDITIONS OF VIRTUAL SERFDOM in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, are described by F. Raymond Daniell in the 
“New York Times”: 


Although only about a fourth of the county’s popula- 
tion works in the mines, nearly everybody in the county 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, on them. Only about 
12,000 live in free, incorporated towns, and even there 
the influence of the coal operators is strong. The other 
58,000 live in company towns, occupy company houses, 
walk on company streets, shop in company stores, go 
to company churches and send their children to com- 
pany schools. Illness is treated by company doctors and 
justice is often administered by company magistrates 
who hold court on company property. One of the big 
companies until recently had its own private jail. 

The company towns range in size from little settle- 
ments of 100 or 200 houses to cities like Lynch, owned 
by a subsidiary of United States Steel, where more than 
9,000 miners and their families live under rules and 
conditions laid down by a board of directors instead of 
a Common Council... . 

Harlan’s Chamber of Commerce claims for the town 
a@ population of about 7,000, and Harlan is the shopping 
centre for all the people in the county who have man- 
aged to scrape together enough cash to trade away 
from the company store. Even here, however, mine 
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operators or their kinsfolk control most of the mercan- 
tile establishments in the town. A man can’t even buy 
a headache remedy without patronizing the operators, 
for they own the drug stores, too. 


COMMUNIST PATRIOTISM 


e Weitinc on “The Real Communist Menace” in the 
“American Mercury” Lawrence Dennis describes the low 
ebb of patriotism among French Communists: 


In the summer of 1936, just after the Blum-Popular 
Front Government came into power, I made an exten- 
sive motor tour through France, and so had innume- 
rable opportunities to witness occupations of French 
factories by bands of Communist workers, who in- 
variably flew the Communist flag and never the French 
flag. I frequently observed street riots in Paris in the 
course of which Communists beat up French civilians, 
women as well as men. I saw Communists tear the tri- 
color, the flag of France, from the clothes and hafids 
of French men and women, and manhandle French 
citizens for displaying their national emblem. I saw a 
French national school teachers’ association pass Com- 
munist resolutions, the French public school teachers 
being in the large majority Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. But notwithstanding indubitable evidence 
such as this, reputable American printing presses today 
turn out an endless stream of pro-Communist propa- 
ganda. 


THE LAST JUMP 


e THE following pointed reply in characteristic Brown- 
son style is related in “The Liguorian”: 


The American philosopher, Orestes Brownson, spent a 
good many years of his early life in trying one religion 
after another. 

Finally he was converted to Catholicism, and im- 
mediately his friends began to say: 

“Where will Brownson jump next?” 

“I have been jumping until I found something firm to 
stand upon,” was Brownson’s indignant protest; “now 
that my feet rest on the rock of Peter they have found 
solid ground, and I am satisfied.” 


UNEARTHED DOCUMENT 


e AN OLD DOCUMENT discovered at Besancon by Comman- 
dant Allard, and published in the “Nord-Express” of 
Rheims, indicates that the eight-hour labor law was in 
existence 350 years ago. From N. C. W. C. News Service: 


The document, dated 1578, is a decree of Philip II regu- 
lating the work of miners in Burgundy, which, at that 
time, was under Spanish rule. The decree provided an 
eight-hour day in two periods of four hours each and 
states further that “if the work requires acceleration, it 
must be done by four workers working six hours each 
successively, each having 18 hours of rest out of ev2ry 24.” 

On holy days of obligation workers are to be paid their 
regular wages for the day, the decree states; also “miners 
may choose a plot of ground for a home and garden, on 
the mine property, paying one sol per year for rent” and 
“have a right to the dead timber on the property.” Pro- 
vision is made also for a marchef (commissary) on the 
premises where officials and inkeepers may not, “purchase 
provisions until the workers have been supplied.” 
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WEO SPENDS THE MONEY? . 


e Surprrine information on the purchasers of certain 
goods and services is supplied by an item in the “Catho- 
lic Fireside”: 


While women buy 63 per cent of all men’s neckties, 
men buy 90 per cent of the more expensive grades of 
women’s silk hosiery and 60 per cent of all the boxed 
candy that is sold. 

Also, contrary to the general opinion, men spend 
about $30,000,000 per annum more in barbers’ shops 
than women spend in beauty parlors. 

To keep his hair in proper trim the American male 
spends some $280,000,000 a year—$200,000,000 on barbers 
and $80,000,000 on razors, hair lotions and powders. 

In this connection, it is noted that the electric razor 
is advancing rapidly in popularity; in 1932 the sales 
were 10,881; in 1936 they were 1,580,000. 


CURE FOR ANTICLERICALISM 


e MR. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH draws two practical con- 
clusions from an article entitled “Sheep Against Shep- 
herds,” in “Columbia”: 


Two hypotheses should always be considered in con- 
fronting any alleged clerical scandal or abuse: 

(1) It may be a highly exaggerated or distorted ver- 
sion of an actual occurrence which may be indefensible, 
or, on the other hand, may be no scandal at all when 
properly understood in its historical setting. This has 
been demonstrated repeatedly by the experiences of 
Newman, Belloc and others who have undertaken to run 
down to its source some rumor unfavorable to the 
Church. 

(2) It may be wholly false. In every century the ene- 
mies of Christianity have shown themselves almost 
diabolically skillful and unscrupulous in inventing libels 
and calumnies. Some of the secret societies denounced 
by so many popes have been particularly successful in 
this work. In Italy, France and Spain they have some- 
times gone so far as to combine two photographs in 
such a way as to make a well-known priest appear. to 
be in the company of a lewd woman. Similar devices 
have been employed more recently in Germany. Docu- 
ments of a virulent secret society known as the Alta 
Vendita, discovered and made public by the papal gov- 
ernment in 1846, proved the existence of a deliberate 
and systematic campaign to blacken the reputation of 
priests. ... 

When such a spirit of hate is known to be actively 
abroad, with the declared intention of destroying the 
Church (as if that were possible), it-seems almost ‘in- 
credible that so many Catholics should credit and pass 
on any story reflecting on the clergy without the criti- 
cal examination they would insist upon if the accused 
were a lay friend, or a member of their own family. 
They are, of course, thoughtless or misinformed. It is 
high time for them to wake up; if they do not, history 
may repeat itself in a way not to their liking: 4 


CULT OF SCEPTICISM 


e Some or THE cuLTs that destroy are described by 


Robert M. Hutchins in an address on Education and 
Social Improvement: é 


It seems obvious to me, therefore, that the kind of 


education that I-have been urging is the kind that 


THE *f SIGN 


helps to develop a social consciousness and a social 
conscience. Why isn’t it obvious to everybody else? The 
first reason, I think, is the popularity of the cult of 
scepticism. I have been saying that I want to give the 
student knowledge about society. But we have got our- 
selves into such a state of mind that if anybody out- 
side of natural science says he knows anything, he is q 
dogmatist, an authoritarian, a reactionary, and 4 
fascist. Anybody who says: “I don’t know because no- 
body can;” or “Everything is a matter of opinion;” 
or “I will take no position because I am tolerant and 
open-minded,” is a liberal, progressive, democratic fel- 
low to whom the fate of the world may safely be en- 
trusted. All philosophical knowledge of society is super- 
stition. All superstitions hinder progress. Therefore all 
philosophical knowledge of society hinders the progress 
of society. ~ 


DUTCH OR NOT DUTCH 


e THE NETHERLANDERS do not like the use of the word 
“Dutch.” Lists of English slang expressions supply some 
of the reasons for this dislike. From the “New York 
Times”: 

A dictionary of English slang lists fifty of these de- 
risive expressions which don’t please The Netherlanders. 
Some of these are: 

Beat the Dutch—to do something remarkable. 

Do a Dutch—to desert. 

Dutch auction—a mock auction or sale. 

Dutch bargain—a one-sided bargain. 

Dutch clock—a wife. 

Dutch feast—a feast where the entertainer gets drunk 

before his guests. 

Dutch nightingale—a frog. 

Dutch reckoning—a lump account, without reckoning. 

Dutch treat—an entertainment at which each pays 

his own share. 

Dutch row—a got-up unreal wrangle. 

As for the strange Americanism, “in Dutch,” the dic- 
tionary makers have never got around to explaining 
where or how it originated. 


BOMB-PROOF SISTERS 


® SomME extraordinary episodes in the Sino-Japanese 
War are related by James F. Kearney, S.J., in 
“Columbia”: 


By the way, are all Catholic Sisters bomb-proof? We 
discussed the recent affair at Hsienshien in the north, 
where seventeen bombs fell on the convent without 
killing a nun. One explosion took place in front of the 
Lourdes grotto, wrecking everything but the statue. A 
bomb passed through the roof of the Sisters’ chapel 
where they were breathless in adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Miraculously—or should we say 
naturally—it failed to explode, burying itself in the 
chapel floor three yards from Mother Sainte-Hiltrude, 
then proceeded to cover her kneeling figure with a cloud 
of harmless yellow dust:’-This may sound like a pious 
fable; but it was related by reliable witnesses. These 


are distractions in prayer that St. Paul didn’t have to . 


encounter. In a near-by community of Canadian Sis- 
ters the clouds were raining a similar dew. These nuns, 
as China nuns always do in time of danger, were also 


praying before the Blessed Sacrament. A bomb grazed — 
the roof and wrecked the entrance to the chapel. The . 


Blessed Sacrament was untouched; so were the’ kneel- 
ing Sisters: What risks for a life-insurance company! 
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by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


So much has been said and written 
about Lenin that he has become a 
vague, almost mythical character. 
One quite forgets that Lenin had a 
childhood, parents, brothers, sisters, 
wife. One thinks of him only as a 
cruel, ruthless revolutionary, relent- 
lessly crushing all who stood in the 
path of his ambition. Only the 
heights, if such they may be called, 
that he reached are remembered. The 
years of disappointment, persecution 
and lonely exile are forgotten. Lenin 
the man is practically unknown. 

In the present volume, Christopher 
Hollis once again demonstrates his 
genius for keen, searching analysis in 
an impartial scholarly way. Using 
principally the letters of Lenin, Mr. 
Hollis gradually discovers for us 
Lenin the son, the man, the revolu- 
tionary. It is a strange character that 
unfolds—this man who could be at 
the same time a loving son and piti- 
less plotter, a tender husband and a 
cold-blooded murderer. 

Born and raised in such unsettled 
times and in such a turbulent coun- 
try, it would seem that a revolution- 
ary’s life was the only possible one 
for Lenin. The execution of a beloved 
older brother for plotting against 
Alexander III made a lasting impres- 
sion on Lenin’s young mind, and from 
that moment he dedicated himself to 
the life of a revolutionary. Most of 
the years before the revolution of 1917 
he spent either in jail or exile. With 
a zeal and perseverance worthy of a 
better cause, he worked, slaved and 
suffered to realize his dream of a 
world-wide revolt of the proletariat. 
Essentially an internationalist, he 
knew that if his revolt were to be 
successful it would have to be world- 
wide. No Communist State could com- 
pete with Capitalistic nations. So he 
patiently bided his time until he 
thought the moment had arrived 
when the‘workers of the world were 
ready for revolt. And then he struck. 

Right here is where Lenin made his 
fundamental error. The ironical part 
is that his very teachings were really 
the cause of his failure. He had de- 
stroyed in the Russian mind belief in 
God and branded Christian virtue as 
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weakness. Honor, respect for prom- 
ises, love for country, all were con- 
demned by this arch-atheist. Unfor- 
tunately for Lenin these virtues, 
greatly lacking in the Russian make- 
up, were still cherished by the workers 
of Western Europe. The author 
clearly shows that this was Lenin’s 
basic mistake—he knew Russia and 
the Russians but he never did know 
the mentality of the workers of West- 
ern Europe. This failure was the great 
stumbling block to the success of the 
Communist experiment. 

Mention should be made of the 
searching side glances into the lives 
of such men as Trotzky, Kerensky and 
Stalin. Any student of Communism 
will welcome and profit by this book. 
We heartily recommend it for clear, 
concise writing, scholarship, and as an 
outstanding contribution to the study 
of Communists and Communism. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50. 


Naturalism in American 
Education 


by GEOFFREY O'CONNELL, Ph.D. 


At the outset it must be said that 
this is an important work. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it gives an 
exhaustive summary of a trend that 
has been growing stronger and 
stronger in American education and 
exposes this trend as being diamet- 
rically opposed to fundamental tenets 
of traditional Christianity in general 
and of Catholicism in particular. 

Behind every system of education 
there is a philosophy of life. Many 
who take a superficial view of educa- 
tion fail to realize this, but. if there 
is a question in ‘the mind of anyone 
on this point with reference to the 
philosophy underlying the theories of 
the most prominent leaders in Ameri- 
can education, Dr. O’Connell’s book 
will answer it. His answer, supported 
by abundant evidence, is that Natur- 
alism is the philosophy espoused by 
the great majority of those who at the 
present time wield the greatest influ- 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ence on education here in America. 

At this point it will be well to define 
what is meant by Naturalism. For this 
purpose we shall quote the opening 
words of the first chapter of Dr. 
O’Connell’s book. He says, “Natural- 
ism is the attitude of mind character- 
istic of all systems of thought which 
deny the existence of an order tran- 
scending nature and sense-experi- 
ence and confine the explanation of 
reality to the general viewpoint that 
nature contains the normal and only 
final answer to all philosophical 
problems”. Naturalism excludes the 
spiritual order, denies the existence 
of a Personal God, rejects not only 
the fact of Revelation but also its pos- 
sibility, repudiates the supernatural 
and limits man’s life and destiny in 
every way to the material universe. 
While these are the general tenets of 
all Naturalism there are, as Dr. O’Con- 
nell well says, “three main currents of 
naturalistic thought to which all non- 
theistic theories many be reduced— 
Materialism, Evolutionism, and Posi- 
tivism”. 

The first chapter, “Naturalism in 
Philosophy and Education,” traces 
the growth of naturalistic philosophy. 
Three chapters are devoted to the 
exposition of the positions and influ- 
ence of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and 
Thorndike. These men are character- 
ized as being the leading exponents 
of Naturalism in present-day Ameri- 
can education from the vantage point 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The concluding chapters are 
devoted to a study of the prevalence 
of the naturalistic attitude in the 
training schools for teachers and to 
an exposition of the fundamental 
incompatibility of Naturalism and 
Christianity. 

The above outline of the contents 
of this work has been given so that 
a general idea of the ground covered 
by Dr. O’Connell may be obtained. It 
is also hoped that it will arouse the 
interest of those who want to know 
what is going on in the educational 
field today. Too many Catholics and 
others who are interested in the pres- 
ervation of Christian civilization are 
unaware of the destructive forces 
that are at work in our country under 
the guise of educational advance- 
ment. The study of this book will be 
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an awakening to them. To an ever 
increasing group who are wondering 
what is the matter with American ed- 
ucation, this book will supply the 
answer. 


Benziger Bros., N. Y. $8.75. 


The Last Five Hours of 
Austria 


by EUGENE LENNHOFF 


More stirring than any fiction is the 
drama related in the pages of The 
Last Five Hours of Austria. With all 
the verve and animation of a born 
story-teller, but at the same time with 
all the accuracy of a historian priv- 
ileged to witness the events he is de- 
scribing, Herr Lennhoff tells the 
tragic tale of Austria’s last hours of 
independence. Perhaps no living man, 
except Doctor Schuschnigg himself, 
is better qualified to write the story 
of Austria’s fall. 

Eugene Lennhoff was editor of the 
Telegraph and the Echo, two Austrian 
papers which for five years distin- 
guished themselves by their bold hos- 
tility to the Nazis and their fight for 
Austrian independence. 

In those last hours before the death 
knell of Austria’s independence, Herr 
Lennhoff tapped every possible source 
for information in his efforts to sup- 
ply the people with an authentic ac- 
count of what was happening and so 
offset the Nazis’ efforts to arouse fear 
and panic. The telephone on his desk 
brought him messages from every 
large city in Austria, while reporters 
brought him accounts of what was 
taking place in every corner of Vi- 
enna. Not satisfied with this, Herr 
Lennhoff went out himself to obtain 
from those in key positions in the 
government and from various well- 
authenticated sources all the infor- 
mation that he could gather as events 
moved with breath-taking rapidity 
from one crisis to another. And this 
he continued until the last possible 
moment. When he realized that the 
end had come, he telephoned a hasty 
farewell to his aged parents and went 
out by a back door to a waiting car. 
It was none tco soon, for even as he 
left the building the Nazis were enter- 
ing the front door. The next morn- 
ing, safely across the frontier, he 
bought a Vienna newspaper from a 
newsboy. It was his own paper, sim- 
ilar in style and form to what it had 
always been, but now called the Na- 
tional Socialist Telegraph. 

It is a sad and sordid story, relieved 
here and there by the patriotism and 
loyalty of a few heroic souls. Doctor 
Schuschnigg was not a judge of men. 
He saw in all around him the same 


uprightness and honesty which char- 
acterized himself. As a result he was 
betrayed by such traitors as Seyss- 
Inquart, whom he had trusted. In the 
last critical moments these men be- 
came the Trojan horse that was the 
undoing of both Schuschnigg and 
Austria. 

Eugene Lennhof?’s story of Austria’s 
last hours is one which the reader 
will find difficult to leave down until 
it is finished. And he will leave it 
down with a feeling that he has read 
an authentic and moving account of 
a great national tragedy. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


The Lord Helps Those ... 
by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


As one lays down this book various 
superlatives flash through one’s mind 
—a modern miracle, a great re-birth, 
an economic renaissance. There are 
sO many comments to be made that 
it is difficult to know where to start. 

The Lord Helps Those is the story 
of a man of great vision, unlimited 
patience and an unbounded confi- 
dence in the natural ability and re- 
sourcefulness of his fellowman. 
Father Tomkins was this man. Years 
before he had seen that the fault of 
modern education was that it failed 
to reach the masses of the people. As 
he looked about his little section of 
Nova Scotia he was dismayed at the 


extreme poverty and utter helpless-- 


ness of the people. He saw the fisher- 
men, the miners, the farmers, being 
fleeced by what we would call Big 
Business. Having no means to obtain 
credit, the working class had to de- 
pend upon the stores for supplies. 
The stores, taking advantage of nec- 
essity, would charge exorbitant prices 
for supplies and in turn would pay 
only minimum prices for the goods 
produced by the people. The result 
was a form of economic slavery for 
the mass of the people—a slavery that 
was gradually inducing an unhealthy 
spirit of irrational revolt. The basic 
cause of this unhappy condition was 
diagnosed by Fr. Tomkins as lack of 
proper education. . 

Just about this time he was as- 
signed to the parish of Little Dover. 
Economically Little Dover was one of 
the worst spots in the diocese. Father 
Jimmy, as he was affectionately 
known, set about to apply his theory 
to practice. Education was his 
weapon, and night after night he 
gathered the fishermen, the farmers 
and other laborers in various homes 
and expounded to them the theory of 
finance. Never once did he tell the 
men what to do. As their education 
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progressed they recognized the ip. 
justices that had victimized them qj 
these years and under the superyi. 
sion of Father Jimmy they set about 
remedying affairs. How well they suc. 
ceeded by means of credit unions, pro. 
ducer and consumer co-operatives j; 
a matter of history. The remarkable 
note of the whole affair is that this 
economic rebirth was accomplishe 
during the very years that the res 
of the continent was muddling 
through the worst depression of mod- 
ern times. 

Greater far than the economical 
miracle is the miracle of reclaimed 
manhood. From downtrodden, pov- 
erty stricken, helpless men, a new Class 
has evolved in Nova Scotia. From 
what was proximately a hot bed of 
malcontents and potential Commv- 
nists a new society has arisen to face 
the world with a new dignity, a new 
independence, a new courage. And 
all this was due to the foresight and 
perseverance of Fr. Tomkins and his 
associates in the extension work of 
St. Francis University. 

Justice cannot be done to this great 
movement in this short review. Men- 
tion should be made of the intelli- 
gent discussion of credit unions and 
the comparative study of such unions 
as they exist in England, the United 
States and Canada. The meaning and 
the spirit of co-operatives réceives an 
excellent treatment from the Author. 


Vanguard Press, N. Y. $1.75. 


Tradition and Progress 
by ROSS HOFFMAN 


Professor Hoffman needs no intro- 
duction to readers of THE S1cn. On 
many occasions he has contributed to 
its pages and in the present work 
there is incorporated in a somewhat 
modified form material which first 
appeared in Tue Sien. Tradition and 
Progress consists of twelve essays, the 
first of which gives its title to the 
book. While a variety of subjects is 
treated, there runs throughout all the 
essays the unifying theme that en- 
during progress can be attained only 
if tradition and the lessons it has to 
teach are kept constantly before the 
mind. 

The tradition to which Professor 
Hoffman refers is the Christianized 
classical culture which built up what 
is known as Western civilization. It 
is the failure to understand and ap- 
preciate this tradition that is respon- 
sible for the numerous experiments 
being proposed and tried in the name 
of progress but which are effecting 
only a drift from bad to worse in so- 
cial, educational, religious, political, 
and economic problems. It would 
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seem but an elemental demand of 
common sense that men of the mod- 
ern era should search out the truths 
of experience to be learned from the 
tradition of Christendom, but as a 
matter of fact most moderns refuse 
to believe that anything can be 
learned from history before the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution. Pro- 
fessor Hoffman well describes men of 
this mentality as being “engaged in 
the mad and suicidal experiment of 
trying to maintain the civilization of 
the Christian West as if it had been 
created yesterday by a generation of 
atheists, and disaster not utopia lies 
ahead.” 

There is not space nor is there need 
to analyze the content of each essay. 
What has been said above is an effort 
to give the point of view from which 
the various problems treated are dis- 
cussed. It is a point of view which re- 
veals a mind that is not content to 
look upon history as a succession of 
more or less unrelated events but pen- 
etrates to the deeper aspect of things 
and understands the spiritual and 
Divine forces which work in and 
through human nature. 

These essays have more than a 
passing interest and it is a fine thing 
that they have been incorporated as 
a volume of the Science and Culture 
Series. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 


Reformer: St. Charles 
Borromeo 


by MARGARET YEO 


Those who are familiar with Mar- 
garet Yeo’s literary work, especially 
with her historical novels and biog- 
raphies, will know what to expect 
from this latest of her books. After 
reading it one understands better the 
Significance of “historical imagina- 
tion,” a phrase to which reviewers 
are rather partial. This book cer- 
tainly is a product of that particular 
kind of great talent which the phrase 
very aptly designates. Only one who 
is endowed with such talent can so 
Clearly relive in his own mind, as this 
author does, events of the past and 
make them read like those of yester- 
day. Here one finds a representative 
example of high-class “historical re- 
porting,” for the book is the product 
of the author’s familiarity with that 
early period of modern history during 
which the Church through the Coun- 
cil of Trent vigorously set her hand 
to the work of spiritual stock-taking 
and house-cleaning and, with the 
help of a galaxy of saints, in which 
St. Charles was one of the brightest 
luminaries, girded her loins for new 
conflicts and new victories. 


Since the author is so much at home 
in the period in which her subject 
worked out his great destiny, her ac- 
count of him has a highly objective 
character. Hence also its pictorial el- 
ement is one of the conspicuous 
merits of the book, and this applies 
not merely to scenery in the usual 
sense of the word but also to the hu- 
man associates, especially those of 
high degree in the secular and relig- 
ious world in which St. Charles was 
born and reared and educated and 
which he later so powerfully influ- 
enced for good as to become the ideal 
of the reformer according to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Council of 
Trent. 

Although the author thus carefully 
articulates the life-story of the Saint 
with the history of his times, one re- 
grets the omission here and there of 
detailed information as to the extent 
of his influence in certain great af- 
fairs in which he had the opportunity 
to make his influence felt, especially 
during his career at the papal court. 

The book seems to have been writ- 
ten in haste, since it lacks something 
of the stylistic excellence that char- 
acterizes certain of the author’s other 
works. And while the book is the prod- 
uct of wide reading, there is no at- 
tempt at documentation, except for 
a short bibliography at the end. This 
feature of the book plainly advises 
the reader that a popular rather than 
an authoritative biography was the 
author’s aim. But the recognition of 
these limitations that the author de- 
liberately set to her task does not pre- 
vent us from appreciating the fact 
that she admirably achieves her main 
purpose through the living power 
with which she depicts the supernat- 
urally heroic proportions of the 
Saint’s character and career, so that 
the salutary impression of the life- 
story of the great churchman lingers 
in the mind long after the book is 
closed. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$3.00. 


The Long Tomorrow 
by EVELYN VOSS WISE 


Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 
Great is truth and it will finally win 
out. So, the ultimately effective prop- 
aganda technique is simple. It is sim- 
ply to tell the truth. In this book the 
truth is told simply and beautifully 
and quietly about a priest, one Father 
Pierre. 

It is not easy to determine whether 
the story of Father Pierre is fiction 
or fact. But it is certainly history. For 
Father Pierre is prototypical of hun- 
dreds of country pastors who are 
Select your books from our reviews 
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working with hands and heart and 
head for the spiritual and physical 
health of our vastly important rural 
population. 

Father Pierre came to a Northern 
Minnesota prairie town in 1881. He 
was without ambition for transfer to 
a more opulent city parish. He began 
at once to root himself in the country- 
side. He identified himself with his 
people. Years of self-sacrificing labor, 
however, were required to break down 
the hostility and suspicion of many 
of those whom he wished to shepherd. 
At the close of his career, fifty years 
later, he had definitely achieved the 
position which every country pastor 
of every country parish should hold 
in the esteem and affection of his 
people. He was their leader—the 
founder and organizer of their co- 
operative economic enterprises. He 
was their adviser in things temporal 
and spiritual, their romances and 
their marriages, their quarrels and 
their festivals. He was their alter 
Christus, and through his ministry 
they were guided to Christ and 
through Christ to God and so to their 
Father’s House. 

To priest or layman, who feels the 
need of stimulus and tonic against 
incipient anti-clericalism and de- 
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featism, which some say are becom- 
ing almost epidemic, this book is 
heartily recommended. 


D. Appleton Century, N. Y. $2.00. 


Second Spring 
by EMMET LAVERY 


Great lives, even though hidden in 
obscurity and seclusion, are always 
dramatic. Even within the hidden 
depths of the soul, bitter conflicts are 
fought, great victories are won, pain- 
ful wounds are sustained. A great 
man must always be misunderstood, 
precisely because he is great. Once 
raised above the common throng, he 
is above the comprehension of those 
who do not rise so high, and therefore 
he is suspected. 

This was particularly true of New- 
man. Few men have paid in such bit- 
ter coin for the glory of a great sincere 
soul. It was impossible for him to be 
mediocre, but he climbed above medi- 
ocrity on a ladder runged with pain 
and heartache. There is poignant 
pathos in the fact that he who wrote 
“Lead Kindly Light,” who spent his 
life in seeking light, should have had 
most of his human span darkened by 
a cloud of suspicion. Rome that he 
would have died for, distrusted him! 

It is obvious that in all this there 
is matter for a great play. Fortunately 
Mr. Lavery, enriching us with his 
great talents, has given us such a 
play. He has been wise in assembling 
the broken bits of a noble life into a 
pattern that is almost as convincing 
as when it was lived in the flesh. New- 
man lives once more, and once again 
we see the keen flashes of his great 
mind, the gentle delicacy of his great 
heart, the almost feminine sensitive- 
ness of his soul. There is the endless 
clash between idealism and realism, 
but here as always, the dreamer who 
dreams for God triumphs over the 
smaller men who cannot advance be- 
yond mere facts. 

There are some who will question 
Mr. Lavery’s treatment of Manning. 
In this play, the great Cardinal comes 
very near to being the villain of the 
piece. It seems to this reviewer unjust 
to create the impression that Man- 
ning was unscrupulous and crafty. 
Whether intentionally or otherwise, 
Mr. Lavery gives such an impression 
in this book. Manning may have been 
Newman’s advocatus diaboli, but 
there is no evidence to show that he 
was insincere. 

All in all, it is an excellent play, 
well written and well planned. We 
trust that quite soon we shall read 
that it has been well presented. 





Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


























An American Woman 
by LEONARD FEENEY. SJ. 


Father Feeney has achieved de- 
served eminence as a poet. He has 
departed briefly from his usual me- 
tier and has tested his talents with 
biography. His life of Mother Eliza- 
beth Seton does not disprove his ver- 
satility, for the fortunate departure 
has blessed Mother Seton with an 
expert biographer and readers with 
that rare thing in the biographies of 
saintly peoples—a volume that per- 
sists with literary quality; a volume 
that is entirely readable. In its pages 
Mother Seton is featured with beauty 
and sympathy. Every interesting cor- 
ner and sacred experience of her life 
is described with choice flourishes of 
humor, subtleties and intriguing mor- 
sels of human wisdom. The reader has 
need but to chuckle through the first 
few chapters with the belle of New 
York to test the nimble wit of the 
keenly observing Father Feeney. It is 
likely that he will then read the vol- 
ume at one absorbed sitting, the while 
he notes with what relish and flashes 
of spirit Father Feeney addressed 
himself to a literary treatment of the 
life and strange career of Mother Se- 
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ton, who was the foundress of the 
teaching Sisters of Charity and the 
parochial school in the United States. 

The story of Elizabeth Seton is told 
peautifully by Father Feeney and 
there are rich human details which 
should be read in the pages of An 
American Woman, and which can’t be 
fitted into a review. Such a detail, 
with the elements of human tragedy 
put of divine comedy, might be ob- 
served in the last chapter. The best 
beloved son of a mother who was a 
nun, a midshipman who loved a 
mother with an unearthly love, skips 
into Emmitsburg anticipating the joy 
of a reunion with Mother Seton. But 
the day of his arrival is the day of 
her interment in the cemetery of Em- 
mitsburg. She who was a mother by 
nature, and she who was a Mother of 
a vast progeny of the spirit, had 
passed on. His most sacred earthly 
love had been lifted from him. There 
is a temptation to say that this last 
chapter has all the epic grandeur of 
the last pages of The Cross in Sigrid 
Undset’s celebrated trilogy, Christen 
Lavransdatter. 

In any event, the reviewer hopes 
that these anaemic words have not 
clouded the fact that Father Feeney 
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has written a splendid biography 0f aS 


Mother Elizabeth Seton. 
The America Press, N. Y. $2.00. 


Brother Flo 


by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


No one, not even the author, will 
believe that this is an important book. 
But to many, and especially to the 
thousands whe knew the real-life 
model of Mr. Shuster’s interesting 
portrait, it will furnish a pleasant 
hour of recreational reading. Prob- 
ably it will be a corrective for those 
who have a distorted idea of what a 
religious brother is. For Brother Flo 
is a colorful personality and he be- 
lieves among other and more impor- 
tant things that “a fellow has to get 
ready for Heaven by learning how to 
enjoy himself.” That being granted, 
it must be conceded that Brother Flo 
was well prepared indeed, and that 
he will be “on deck” at the Gates of 
Paradise to welcome the boys whom 
he knew and loved when he served 
as porter of Merrymount College. 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


The Story of The Bible 
by SIR FREDERICK KENYON 


The Bible is undoubtedly the best 
known and most widely read book in 
the world. The surprising thing about 
it is that, despite its great antiquity, 
especially as regards the Old Testa- 
ment, we know more about it than 
any ancient book. It is also good to 
know that discoveries within the last 
century have not only modified and 
extended our knowledge of it, but in 
many instances confirmed the facts 
narrated in it. Many Bible readers, 
however, are not aware of the man- 
ner in which the books came into 
existence, nor of the means by which 
they have come down to us. The his- 
tory of this descent is, as the author 
says, a “romance of literature.” 

The author of this “popular account 
of how it came down to us” is a man of 
recognized scholarship and a devout 
Anglican. For many years he was 
Director and Chief Librarian of the 
British Museum. He has a deserved 
reputation for learning and fairness 
among Bible scholars. Naturally, he 
holds that “for the vast majority of 
English-speaking people the Bible is 
the English Authorized Version, first 
published in 1611.” But he adds, “ev- 
erybody knows that this is not the 
original language of the Bible.” It is 
worthwhile to remark that the au- 
thors of this Protestant version made 
use of the Catholic versions made by 
refugees at Rheims in 1582 and at 
Douai in 1609. The foundation of all 
Protestant versions of the Bible in 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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English is Tyndale’s_ translation, 
which was prohibited by the English 
Catholic Bishops on account of its 
corruptions and daring innovations. 
The multiplicity of versions of what 
purports to be the Word of God logi- 
cally demands that there be a final, 
living authority, which can decide for 
the faithful what is and what is not 
authentic. This authority is for the 
Catholic the Teaching Church, which 
has declared that the Vulgate is the 
authentic, not the most literary, ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

The Story of the Bible as told by Sir 
Frederick is an interesting and au- 
thoritative one, which can be rec- 
ommended to Bible lovers and stu- 
dents who desire a popular account 
of its varied history. It is written 
from the viewpoint of the believing 
scholar, without bias and solely in 
the interest of truth. 

Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Our Lady of Sorrows 


by CHARLES JOURNET 
Translated by F. J. SHEED 


The publishers have stated that, in 
their quest for an ideal book on Our 
Lady, they have rejected dozens of 
manuscripts. Readers intent on the 
same quest have reason to exult that 
Sheed & Ward did not reject this piece 
of work. The author’s thought content 
and the translator’s presentation 
combine in offering us an excellent 
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book on our Co-Redemptrix. Such 
books are the more precious, because 
few and far between. 

As a whole, the book is devoted to 
an emphasis upon Son and Mother 
as Redeemer and Co-Redeemer. Be- 
cause Mary as Co-Redeemer is at the 
same time Mother, her co-passion 
consists mainly of com-passion. Ad- 
hering to the inspired record, the au- 
thor draws only the sort of inferences 
that are theologically sound, and 
hence acceptable. The ideal theolo- 
gian is thorough, tender, and clear. 
In Our Lady of Sorrows, we enjoy a 
refreshing exemplification of these 
qualities. 

While there is hardly a wealth of 
data in reference to the Mother of 
our Redeemer, it is surprising how 
much we can learn from the scrip- 
tural record—stimulating develop- 
ments that are sound, and even ob- 
vious enough when pointed out in a 
masterful way. We know of no book 
more conducive than this one to 
deepen one’s realization of the part 
assigned by Providence to Mary, in 
the divine scheme for human welfare. 
Journet’s ninety pages deserve to be 
treasured by the reader, and -to be a 
model for other authors. 


Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $1.00. 


Communism and Man 
by F. J. SHEED 


“Let no one say that he understands 
the case for Communism, or even the 
case against Communism, until he 
has read and meditated” the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, the joint work of Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels published 
in 1847. This is a fair enough proposi- 
tion, but one that is not taken up with 
any pleasure. Happily, Mr. Sheed has 
read and meditated on this famous 
document, which forms the doctrinal 
basis of all Communist “ideology.” 
Marx was indebted to the German 
philosopher, Hegel, and hence it is 
necessary to study Hegel’s teaching 
in order to understand Marx. The au- 
thor has whacked his way through 
“those strange Hegelian jungles where 
light is darker than darkness,” and 
also diligently studied the use made 
of them in the Manifesto. The result 
is not exactly easy reading, but it 
makes the effort to understand the 
case for Communism much easier 
than it would otherwise be. (The au- 
thor kindly allows the non-philosoph- 
ical reader to skip Chapter III of Part 
1, which deals with the cliché, “dia- 
lectical materialism.” Yet it is an in- 
telligible analysis of what this Com- 
munist slogan means.) 

The author discovers some inter- 
esting things about Marx. He did not 
know the poor. He was too much the 
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UST parents have children, why 

is birth control wrong, how ar- 
range for marriage, what is the 
Pauline Privilege, does the Church 
ever allow divorce, what is an an- 
nulment, are the rich favored over 
the poor in annulments? 


Hundreds of questions like these 
are answered in this book. 


The author aims to make the mar- 
riage laws of the Church clear and 
intelligible to the layman. It has 
been called “the layman’s encyclo- 
pedia of marriage.” 


Non-Catholies desirous of knowing 
the teaching of the Church on Mar- 
riage, especially regarding divorce 
and annulments, will also profit from 
reading this book. 


$1.10 postpaid 
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theorist. He was not interested in men 
but in systems. He did not love men, 
but the system which he constructed 
for them. But one thing Marx did. 
He set a goal for the human race—a 
classless society in which each would 
contribute according to his ability 
and receive according to his needs. 
His goal beckons like a golden mirage 
and stirs up in Marx’s sincere dis- 
ciples an enthusiasm and spirit of 
sacrifice, which is commonly the ef- 
fect of religious fervor. In fact, there 
is something of the Old Testament 
prophet about Marx and his goal is 
like the millennium. This aspect of 
Communism reveals the Jewish spirit 
and is completely divorced from the 
sterile philosophy of Hegel. 

This is a book to be warmly recom- 
mended to the serious reader. It not 
only provides a convincing refutation 
of the basic doctrine of Communism, 
but also contains a constructive pro- 
gram of social action to be under- 
taken by Catholics and all opponents 
of Communism. Only by such a 
counter-movement can the march of 
Communism be effectively stopped. 
The text is printed on ivory-tinted 
paper, which is offensive to the eyes 
—at least the eyes of this reviewer. 


Sheed & Ward, New York. $2 00. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Tue LIFE OF JEsusS, by JAMES F. Cun- 
yInNcHAM, C.S.P. (Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind., paper bind- 
ing, $.50, cloth binding, $1.00). Faced 
with a new Life of Christ one’s first 
reaction is to consider it superfluous 
in view of the many Lives that we 
have at present. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that most of these frighten away 
the ordinary reader by their size and 
erudition, or both. In this new Life, 
Father Cunningham has in view the 
reader who does not care for a highly 
detailed or controversial treatment of 
the subject. The author follows 
closely The Christ, the Son of God, by 
the Abbé Constant Fouard. A Study 
Club Outline appended to each chap- 
ter enchances the value of the work. 


Lives Or THE SAINTs, by REv. ALBAN 
BuUTLER—edited, revised and copiously 
supplemented by Donald Attwater 
and Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, N. Y., $2.75) has now 
reached Volume 11, November. There 
are many well-known saints treated 
in this volume; also the feasts of All 
Saints and All Souls. One of the saints 
about whom much interest is shown is 
St. Malachy (November 3rd) because 
of the prophecies about the Popes 
which have been attributed to him. 
Father Thurston’s opinion is that 
they are “spurious” and “now com- 
pletely discredited.” The present se- 
ries not only offers devout reading but 
also a critical treatment of lives of 
the saints. What an inspiration it is 





COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


VILLA ST. TERESA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY COLLEGE 
for the Higher Education of WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, 
chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, fully accred- 
ited by Regional and National Associations empowered 
to grant degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in General Home Economics, Bachelor of Music, 
and Bachelor of Secretarial Science, Library Science. 
APPLY TO REGISTRAR 














to read about those heroes of God in 
a day so much given to purely mun- 
dane things! 


CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, 1535-1935, 
by Davin MATHEW, has been added 
by Longmans, Green & Co. to their 
Second Spring Series at a reduced 
price of $2.50. In thirty-nine chap- 
ters, remarkable for conciseness and 
human interest, Father Mathew tells 
the story of the Church which was 
attacked and persecuted in a thou- 
sand ways, but managed to survive 
them all. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, by Dom 
VERNER Moor™E (J. P. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., $3.00), now appears in 
a second and revised edition. The 
author lays down the principles 
which must govern our conduct, if 
we would act conformably to rational 
nature, with special emphasis on the 
nursing profession. An outstanding 
book. 


PROCEEDINGS Or THE NATIONAL CATE- 
CHETICAL ConcrEss (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., $2.00 cloth, $1.50 
paper). The National Catechetical 
Congress was held in St. Louis in Oc- 
tober, 1937. The fifty-eight addresses 
by members of the hierarchy, the 
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priesthood, religious communities and 
the laity, together with the Pastoral 
Letter of Archbishop Glennon, issued 
at that time, are gathered together 
in this book. They cover a wide field 
and make interesting reading. They 
show the vital importance of positive 
religious instruction for all Catholics, 
young and old, if the Church is to 
fulfill her divine mission. 

May this book inspire those Catho- 
lics not already engaged in this salu- 
tary work to enter it and join with 
those who have enlisted in this cause. 
The apostolate of catechists has a 
rich harvest in store, if it is pursued 
in an apostolic spirit, as these dis- 
courses prove. 








STAMPS! 


Stamp collectors can help the Missions 
by Saeed stamps from our “Stamp 


ep 

The good priests and Sisters in China 
need all the assistance they can get 
This is another way of aiding aon in 
the cause for which they are striving. 
We have a selection of United States 
and Foreign stamps to send out on 
approval. 

Write us for information on request- 
ing stamps from our approval selec- 
tion; either U. S. or Foreign. 

Address correspondence to: 


JOHN W. HOFFMANN 
Stamp Dept. THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 
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THOMAS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
The Catholic Military Academy of the Middle West. Designated an Honor 
Military School by the War Department. 
Careful Supervision of Studies and Manners. Complete Athletic Program. 
Fall Registration September Ist and 2nd 
For Information and Catalog, Address 
THE PRESIDENT—BOX S$ 


ST. THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Fae la ide 

Gontueied b: Religious of ety e 

Holy Child a A College for Catholic Women. 

Incorporated under the laws of the ¥ of Pennsyl- 

peasant % ences 

and Letters. Junior year abroa or resident and 

non-resident students. Situated” i miles 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. RB. 

Address Registrar 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


: Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Fully Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








LA SALLE %fei'cent 
ACADEMY 
EFFEcTIvB college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 


swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 
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HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


Many Anxious Querists Answered 


Wiz are the monthly devotions of the Archconfraternity of 
the Sacred Passion so poorly attended, whereas the perpetual 
novena devotions throughout the country bring thousands to 
church once every week, the year round? With all due respect 
and honor to the saints, should not our first and deepest devo- 
tion go to Jesus and Him Crucified? 

The main purpose for which St. Paul of the Cross instituted 
the Confraternity of the Passion was not weekly or monthly devo- 
tions, but to bring the Sacred Passion of Christ into the daily lives 
of the members. With this object in mind he formulated a few 
simple rules. Attendance at an occasional instruction or medita- 
tion on the Sacred Passion by the local Director is recommended 
as helpful, but not of obligation. Personal contact and many edi- 
fying letters prove that the sincere members are striving 
earnestly to observe the Rule of Life, and that is helping them 
to live the Religion of Christ in a simple and effective way, 
according to the mind of the Church. 

We have no quarrel with devotions which bring thousands to 
the church and to the Sacraments, but there is a strong reason 
in the fact that these devotions are performed in the hope of 
obtaining favors, usually of a temporal kind, and when petition 
has been successful one has had an evident contact with the 
supernatural, which is always attractive, when it is not 


terrifying. 


“But, venerable brethren, we shall never, however much we 
exert ourselves, succeed in calling men back to the majesty and 
empire of God, except by means of Jesus Christ.” Pius X 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
UNIon Crry, N. J. 


(REv.) RAYMUND KOHL, c.P., 
DIRECTOR GENERAL 


Gemma’'s LeagueofPrayer 


B.uzssep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League 
of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of pa- 
gan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their 
difficult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is pre- 
scribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to 
the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying 
these prayers, however, one should 
have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,’’ 
printed every month on this page, 


shows the interest taken by our 


members in this campaign 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, care of THE 
Sien, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 


' OF JULY 

EN oo wand w 6.00 diee-e0eies 
Masses GL cant cndcswee 2408 20,784 
Holy Communions................ 11,664 

Visits to B. Sacrament............ 27 

Spiritual Communions............ 115,398 
Benediction Services............. 8,440 
ces, Sufferings.............. 16,137 

Stations of the Cross............. 
Visits to the Crucifix............. 7,305 
Beads of the Five Wounds........ 32,216 
Offerings of PP. Blood............ 86,023 
Visits to Our Lady.......... eer 13,776 
RE eR ee eee 19,008 
Beads of the Seven Dolors......... 7,695 
E noua ry, SR ais: 4.0.0.6 0.04% s-b6< 718,106 
ours of Study, Reading......... 13,149 
rer re 27,101 
Acts of Kindness, Charity........ 12,555 
MR EE Mic hab > Geese coe.se ede 10,844 
Prayers, Devotions................ 022 
Hours of Gilenee:................. 16,051 
IE, MINER oi 06s cbc csceredess oe 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD A. PACE 
RT. ° ROBERT G. O'CONNOR 
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>IMONG 
[HOSE REMEMBERED 


— has well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assistance for one or more of those institu- 
tions which are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 

Long after you have departed from this world your charity and 
generosity will be making possible magnificent achievements for His 
Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have helped. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when 


the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess. 


e+ +e 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 


bodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
lion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the sum of Pua bewadwes aaa ($s ) Dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out 


of the residue of my estate. 
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Cover The World . . . 
While You Stay at Home 


Forget the baggage and the tickets. If you are not in a | 


position to enjoy the pleasure of travel, you can cover | 
the world’s affairs by reading. But the current of modern 
life flows swiftly. You have time for only the best in 
| in iD SIGN periodicals, papers and books. We’re combing the world 
for the best available writers for our national Catholic 
magazine. Don’t miss a single copy of THE Sic¢n. Intro- 


Union City=N. J. duce your friends to a pleasure that you are enjoying. 


One year, $2.00; Three years, $5.00 
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